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NEED HELP SOMETIMES 
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pears arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 
Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 
In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 
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These 
Raised Donuts 
have made history : 


From every section of the country, reports have come in recent years of 
steadily increasing sales of raised donuts. Again and again the story was the same: 
sales began rising—and kept on rising—after the bakery started using 
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Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised Donut Mix. etieeee 
That’s something worth looking into. Consider the ease of making fine ete” 
raised donuts with Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised Donut Mix. on © 
You add only yeast and water to this distinguished mix, which was ae 
developed from a successful bakery formula. Consider that Se 
it produces raised donuts with outstanding eating quality and keeping quality es Pillsbury’s 
—the kind customers go out of their way to buy. ®e weg os 
Why not add your success story to the growing list? Try Pillsbury’s ‘ *** Reliability 
Po-Ta-Doh Raised Donut Mix, and enjoy the many advantages it offers for ce 
both production and sales! “ee, 
. 





Pillsbury’s PO-TA-DOH PR eg gle 


1 RAISED DONUT MIX General Offices: 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 





CANNON VALLEY MILLING COmPans 


Gen. Offices, Flou r Exchange neapolis, Minn 











Get all of your Flours. 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 






















































of burlap. 
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Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- B E MI S 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 


. a od on 
This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the “America’s No. 1 Bag Maker 
ind from Bemis’ | Clevelond + Denver « Detrils Eo! Pepperell: Hoston-Indionopot 
i . er * Detroit * East Pepperell « * Indiana 
wv nial ee ee ee and unequalled Jacksonville, Fla, * Kansas City + Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis 
experience as importer, converter and distributor Minneapolis* Mobile» New Orleans * New York City * Okiahoma City 


Norfolk « Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salina 
Salt Lake City* San Francisco* Seattle» Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita 





The Beau Brummel 
of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags 
Look Better...Ship Better 


The quality appearance of Angus 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- 
sion. Angus has that light, bright. 
uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 

Utmost care is taken to obiain only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed to rigid spec- 
ifications to assure the extra strength 
and finer appearance for which 
Angus is famous. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
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The KELLY’S FAMOUS label on flour is a sign of baking satisfaction . . . a sign that is 
backed with a record of many years of top quality flour production. KELLY’S 
FAMOUS has the superior baking qualities that are firmly founded on selection of 
choice wheats, skillfully processed to produce a flour that gives top bakery perform- 
ance every day. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KARSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1920 


“Hat More Bread. It’s your best and 
cheapest food. 





“Let's cooperate in spreading this fact.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1949 
* * 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD - HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


iL vAcheWbaban WUavatrncate bch ot aha th Wettig tlittgttnagy tear 
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* * QUALITY SINCE 1878 * * * * * 
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VITAMIN B; Every Time You 


aahiare, Enrich Your Dough 
PROTEIN normal appetite 


To help build and 
raate dT alicliaMal-t°]tiaB7 
body tissues the rounded, well-balanced diet needed by all 


you are making an important contribution to 


America. In every enriched loaf of bread you are 
giving your neighbors 





RIBOFLAVIN 
An important 6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


vitamin f,or 


NIACIN children’s growth {n each delicious slice there’s protein, vitamin B,, 


Helps keep tissues riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy in the 
healthy and 


prevents pellagra 


best-tasting, most economical and convenient form. 


These six flags of enrichment are signaling to 
your customers the nutritional values of enriched 
| FOOD ENERGY bread. Let your bakery be the workshop where 

Tae a : Tosustain the pace you are helping to build a healthier generation of 


; ‘ of modern living : 
Helps build the red [i iam Americans. 
blood needed fo ™e - ss . 
health é iene untae eek Raise those flags of enrichment. Display proud- 
: ly the “ENRICHED” seal on your product. Your 


customer wants the best for her family; show her 





that your bread is in step with the program that is 





providing the greatest nutritional advance in years. 








Every Time You Enrich with 


Merek Enrichment Wafers 


you’re assured, in advance, of accuracy and convenience. For these 
wafers are produced in the same laboratories that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale development of Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, 
and other important vitamins. MERCK KNOWS VITAMINS. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers offer Stability—no crumbling or dusting; 
Speedy Disintegration—fits your production schedule; Uniform Enrich- 


ment—finely divided ingredients disperse uniformly throughout dough. 


Get Merck Enrichment Wafers from your yeast distributor. Stocks 
carried also at Rahway, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, 
Ill; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


* New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO.,Ltd. + Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 













































THOROBREAD 
he pete flout 


ITH consumer incomes still relatively high and bread 
margins normal, now is the time to put the extra emphasis 


on quality ... to build a brand reputation that will be a power- 
ful selling force when competition grows keener for the consum- 
er’s dollar. There is no better way to start in building loaf quality 
than with the superlative baking values of THORO-BREAD. 
For every sack of THORO-BREAD yields a full measure of the 
best in flour. ; 




















ARNOLD OF STERLING | 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 3 Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Plea Made for 25% Flour Mandate 





Condition of Wheat 
in Southwest Seen 
Above a Year Ago 


Winter wheat is in better condi- 
tion this year compared with last, the 
Santa Fe Railroad March 1 crop re- 
port stated, since most of it was 
planted at normal seeding time and 
moisture has been more plentiful this 
year. General condition is described 
as fair to good. 

Very little can definitely be said 
now about the new crop, the railway 
said, because wheat is just emerging 
from the dormant stage. It now faces 
the critical spring growing period 
which arouses the usual fears of 
winter kill and wind erosion damage. 
The crop is underlaid with a fair sup- 
ply of subsoil moisture and surface 
supplies are good to excessive in spots. 

More acreage than ever before in 
the Southwest will go into harvest 
this year, the Santa Fe statisticians 
declare. Seeded acreage in the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and Texas is 8% greater than 
last year. 

The eastern part of the Santa Fe 
territory has an adequate to excessive 





C. A. THOMPSON, 47, FEHR 
BAKERY PRESIDENT, KILLED 


HOUSTON; TEXAS — Charles A. 
Thompson, 47, president of the Fehr 
Baking Co. here, died Feb. 26 follow- 
ing an automobile accident. 

Mr. Thompson had been active in 
the baking industry for many years, 
and was a director of the Texas Bak- 
ers Assn. ; . 


supply of moisture, and it is here 
that a little freezing and thawing 
damage is reported. Much of this 
section was under a blanket of snow 
and ice for several weeks. A general 
lessening of moisture and growth is 
noted toward the western edge of the 
territory where heavy January and 
February snows drifted badly, leav- 
ing spots with no cover. In this area 
very little loss due to the extremely 
low temperatures has been reported. 
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ELMER REED URGES RETENTION::, 
OF PROVISION IN NEW ECA AC 


Head of Shellabarger’s, Inc., Tells House Unit Foreign 
Preference for U.S. Flour Maintains Demand for 
Product When Wheat Demand Drops 





University of Minnesota to Offer 
Milling Engineering Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS — The University 
of Minnesota is now able to offer 
scholarships for study in flour mill 
engineering. Dr. J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the university, in making the 
announcement said the new scholar- 
ships are available to outstanding 
high school seniors and college stu- 
dents with ability in chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. 

The funds for the scholarships are 
being provided by the flour milling 
and grain processing industries. The 
scholarships will range in amount 
from tuition and fees for three quar- 
ters of the academic year to a maxi- 
mum of $500 per year. 

Selection of scholarship winners, 
Dr. Morrill explained, will be based 
on character, demonstrated leader- 
ship qualities, engineering promise, 
academic aptitude and potential im- 
provement of educational opportu- 
nity through financial aid. Applica- 
tions are now being received for the 
1949-50 school year and should be 
addressed to the dean of the institute 
of technology at the university. 

The university’s milling engineer- 
ing program was established by the 


Board of Regents in July, 1947, as 
a division of the department of 
mechanical engineering and is spon- 
sored by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. John M. MacKenzie, assis- 
tant professor. of mechanical engin- 
eering, heads the program. 

This program and the new schol- 
arships were established in recog- 
nition of the need existing in the 
milling industry and related fields 
for mechanical engineers with spe- 
cialized training in milling engineer- 
ing. 

Leaders in the milling industry are 
concerned over the shortage of en- 
gineers trained in the special prob- 
lems of the industry and point out 
the many opportunities available to 
milling engineering graduates for 
good jobs and rapid advancement in 
a well-paid field. 

Flour milling executives who en- 
dorsed the scholarship plan include 
Leslie N. Perrin, president, General 
Mills, Ine.; Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Les- 
lie F. Miller, president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Charles Ritz, 
president, International Milling Co. 





Longer Buying Period and Firmer 


- Prices Attract More Wheat to CCC 


WASHINGTON — “Round-the- 
clock” buying of wheat by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. appears to have 
produced results, according to an 
analysis of its buying activities of 
the past week when more than 11 


million bushels of wheat were ob- , 


tained. 
Since CCC buying offices stuck 
close to cash premiums, it might be 


charged in some quarters that the 
price policy was as effective as the 
longer buying hours. On the other 
hand, prominent CCC officials told 
The Northwestern Miller that they 
had not been leading the market and 
that the wheat started to flow: when 
the broader buying hours were an- 
nounced. . 

Large quantities of the purchases 





Canadian Wheat Board Raises 
Farm Wheat Price 20c, to $1.75 


WINNIPEG—The Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, announced that the initial 
price. of western wheat delivered to 
the Canadian Wheat Board since Aug. 
1, 1945, would be raised from $1.55 
to $1.75 bu. He told the Commons 
that cheques representing a total of 
$214 million will go out at the rate 
-of ~40,000. a day commencing March 
31-this year, and will give first pref- 
érenice to areas which have had poor 
crops during the last two years. 


>-“The -dedision of :the. government 


would mean that for the five years 
ending in mid-1950, the western pro- 
ducers would get at least $1.75 for 
No. 1 northern, basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur and Vancouver. 
The original price was $1.35, and the 
first 20¢ raise was announced 10 
months ago, meaning an extra $155 
million for the farmers. 

Mr. Howe attributed the increase 
largely to the $2 bu. price recently 
negotiated under the Canadian-U.K. 
wheat agreement. The guarantee 
would terminate July 31, 1950. 


involved direct sales of wheat to the 
CCC from the country, it is said, 
with no bidding operation required, 
and substantial offerings were tak- 
en for nearby delivery. 

Corn procurement lagged again, 
but coarse grain requirements for 
near-by shipment were aided by 
heavier purchases of barley. 

The CCC bought 11,329,768 bu. 
wheat, 47,300 bu. corn, 213,250 bu. 
rye, 1,304,000 bu. barley, and 77,857 
bu. grain sorghums during the pe- 
riod from noon Feb. 18 through 
Feb. 25. Flour purchases totaled 898,- 
800 sacks (2,094,204 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent). 

The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 7,980,848 bu. through 
Kansas City, 2,442,000 through Min- 
neapolis, 591,078 through Chicago, 
and 315,842 through Portland. Corn 
was purchased through Chicago. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through Feb. 25, 1949, total: 
wheat 231,114,400 bu., flour 13,196,- 
700 sacks (28,884,826 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent), barley 16,653,404 bu., grain 
sorghums 12,205,971 bu., rye 3,957,- 
119 bu., oats 4,732,700 bu., corn 53,- 
436,677 bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Continued access 
to historical western European mar- 
kets for U.S. flour under. the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
program was asked of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee last week 
by Elmer W. Reed, president of Shel- 
labarger’s, Inc., of Salina, Kansas. 
Mr. Reed appeared before the com- 
mittee which is currently consider- 
ing the new ECA act, HR 2362, which 
was introduced by Rep. Sol Bloom 
(D., N.Y.), chairman of the House 
group. 

As in the Senate version of the ECA 
extension act, the provision making it 
mandatory that at least 25% of all 
U.S. wheat shipped under ECA grant 
programs be in the form of wheat 
flour is omitted from the House bill. 

In urging that ECA funds be con- 
tinued for the procurement of U.S. 
flour, Mr. Reed told the committee 
that established preference in for- 
eign nations for U.S. flour main- 
tained a demand for this domestic 
product although wheat exports at 
times declined sharply. 

“Our raw wheats have not had 
the same import preference over 
wheats from other countries. Surely, 
this nation’s best and most sustain- 
ing market is wheat in the form of 
flour,” Mr. Reed assured the com- 
mittee. 


Asks No Financial Prop 


Pointing out to the committee that 
the milling industry was not asking 
for ECA financial aid to prop up an 
artificial market for U.S. flour, Mr. 
Reed stated that some minimum flour 
export guarantee, was necessary to 
protect the flour milling industry 
from predatory invasion of this his- 
torical market for U.S. flours. Under 
the ECA act as now pending, foreign 
nations can, through the use of U.S. 
money, destroy foreign flour mar- 
kets which were built up through 
painstaking sales efforts of the U.S. 
millers. 

The ECA contention that the ship- 
ments of U.S. flour under its pro- 
grams reflected a net loss to that 
agency of approximately $8 million 
was attacked by the Kansas miller, 
who charged that it was unfair to 
include as a loss item the cost of 
millfeeds retained here in this coun- 
try when U.S. flour was exported in- 
stead of wheat. 

Improper allocation of this debit 
for millfeed was not the only im- 
perfection in the ECA calculations, 
Mr. Reed asserted. ECA failed to 
make allowance for flour bags recov- 
ered in the importing country or the 
money spent for fuel and other sup- 
plies if the milling was done in the 
importing nation. 

With ECA under fire from con- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Frank J. Allen 





R. R. Brotherton 


Bay State Company Passes 50th Milestone 


nona, Minn., is 50 years old. 

Articles of incorporation were 
drafted March 4, 1899, the company’s 
founders being Bernard J. Rothwell, 
Leroy S. Brown and Charles H. Ad- 
ams of Boston. None of these men 
is now living. Mr. Rothwell’s death 
occurred just 90 days before his mill- 
ing enterprise had completed a half 
century of corporate existence. 

Immediately upon its formation the 
company announced purchase of the 
Porter Milling Co.’s plant in Winona, 
a 1,600-bbl. mill built in 1890. Her- 
bert C. Garvin, with a background 
of more than 30 years of railroading, 
became manager of the mill and was 
elected treasurer of the company. 
Later he held various offices, includ- 
ing a vice presidency and was in ac- 
tive command until his death in 1942 
at the age of 80 years. 

To run the mill, James K. Howie, 
a renowned flour maker of his day, 
was brought to Winona from Law- 
renceburg, Ind., where he had been 


4h Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 





Sanitation Course 


Dates Announced 
by AIB Official 


CHICAGO Definite dates for 
three regional sanitation courses 
sponsored by the department of sani- 
tation of the American Institute of 
Baking have been announced by Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
department. 

Courses will be held in Philadel- 
phia the week of June 20 at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, in Denver the 
week of Sept. 12 at the Albany Hotel 
and in New Orleans the week of 
Sept. 19 at the Hotel Jung. 

In addition plans are being made 
for courses at Boston and Cincinnati. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN INSPECTIONS RISE 


TORONTO—Wheat inspections in 
the western division of Canada for 
the six months ended January, 1949, 
amounted to 161,241,603 bu. of which 
79.40% graded No. 3 northern or 
higher while for a like period a year 
ago inspections amounted to 147,- 
315,339 bu. with 58.08% grading No. 
3 northern or higher. 








head miller in the Lawrenceburg Roll- 
er Mills Co. Thenceforth, for many 
years, he acted as superintendent of 
the mills of both companies, with 
headquarters at Winona. 

The Lawrenceburg mill and the 
Bay State plant in Winona were un- 
der the same ownership and man- 
agement, and continued so until 1941 
when the Lawrenceburg plant was 
destroyed by fire. 

Purchase of adjacent land per- 
mitted extensive addition to the Wi- 
nona mill and its facilities through 
the years, and the flour capacity 
is now 10,000 sacks, including 1,000 
sacks of rye flour. There is a 1,250,- 
000-bu. elevator. 

Paul T. Rothwell, son of the late 
Bernard J. Rothwell, is Bay State’s 
president, and Frank J. Allen is vice 
president and general manager. R. R. 
Brotherton is production superintend- 
ent, G. E. Kelley is sales manager, 
M. A. Laberee is assistant treasurer 
and E. F. Heberling is sales super- 
visor. 

Mr. Rothwell’s busiviess life has 
been entirely devoted to Bay State. 
He has taken an active interest in 
association affairs, principally with 
the Millers National Federation and 
the New England Bakers Assn., and 
has been prominent in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Mr. Allen, too, has had a com- 
pletely Bay State career, and is ob- 
serving his own 50th anniversary in 
milling along with the mill in which 
and with which he grew up. He has 
achieved more than ordinary distinc- 
tion in association work and in in- 
dustry activities of various kinds. 
From September, 1935, to June, 1937, 
he was president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and he is currently 
chairman of the federation commit- 
tee on labor legislation. During the 
war he served on numerous other 
federation committees. He has been 
president of the Northwestern Spring 
Wheat Millers Club and of the Rye 
Millers Association of America. 

Mr. Kelley has been with the com- 
pany since 1927, prior to which he 
was with the Grafton (N.D.) Roller 
Milling Co. and the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. He has served as chair- 
man of the export package differen- 
tials committee of the federation. 

No formal celebration of the com- 
pany’s 50th anniversary has been 
planned. 

“We're mighty proud of our first 


half century, of course,” states Mr. 
Allen. “But we think the best way 
to celebrate is to keep ourselves busy 
making the second half century even 
more successful.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS HIT 3,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled just under 3 million bushels. 
Of this total, the bulk was in the 
form of wheat, with nore than 2 mil- 
lion bushels destined for the U.K., 
and approximately 300,000 bu. going 
to India. The remainder was made up 
of flour, going in varying amounts to 
Class 2 countries. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER ELEVATOR BURNS 


WINNIPEG — Fire destroyed the 
country elevator of the Pioneer Grain 
Co. at Shaunavon, Sask., recently, as 
well as the contents, 22,000 bu. grain. 
The loss was placed at $150,000. It is 
understood that the elevator and 
grain were covered by insurance. 

















Flour Institute 


Staff Studies 
Use of Television 


CHICAGO—Increased use of tele- 
vision to demonstrate the simplicity 
of home baking was one of a num- 
ber of subjects discussed at a meet- 
ing of the staff of the Wheat Flour 
Institute held during the week of 
Feb. 21. 


The conference, planned by Mrs. 
Clara G. Snyder, director of the in- 
stitute, started with a viewing and 
discussion of the new Kodachrome 
transparencies on home baking tech- 
niques which are to be used for pic- 
torial demonstrations before home 
economics teachers and similar au- 
diences throughout the nation. 

Additional discussion concerned 
audience reaction, hints on uses, 
hints on techniques in presentations, 
and care of equipment. Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary 
of the Millers National Federation, 
told the institute staff about prog- 
ress of the enrichment legislation 
program and also discussed economic 
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conditions relating to the flour mill- 
ing industry. . 

Mr. Steen’s discussion was fol- 
lowed by a preview of coming activi- 
ties of the Millers Long Range Pro- 
gram, presented by Lloyd Elling- 
wood, director of the program. He 
discussed advertising schedules, edu- 
cational activities and poster possi- 
bilities. 

During the remainder of the week 
the conference was divided into dis- 
cussion periods and talks by other 
federation staff members. Topics in- 
cluded yeast and flour problems, 
television, pictures for food editors, 
demonstration equipment cases and 
large quantity demonstrations. 

R. K. Durham, director of the 
federation’s technical service depart- 
ment, addressed the conference Feb. 
23. He talked about flour maturing 
agents, mill sanitation and related 
subjects. John R. Kinsey, director of 
publicity, discussed activities of his 
cepartment. 

Two other activities were includ- 
ed in the week-long conference. They 
were a visit to the Chicago Board of 
Trade to observe a session on the 
grain-trading floor and hear a lecture 
on trading; and test kitchen work, 
including testing of new recipes, in 
the institute’s kitchens. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA STATE BAKERS 
SET REGIONAL MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four regional 
meetings for Minnesota bakers will 
be held during March by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota in co- 
operation with the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by J. M. Long, secretary of the state 
bakers. 

The sessions will be held from 2:30 
to 5 p.m. March 15 at the Winona 
Hotel, Winona; March 17, Saulpaugh 
Hotel, Mankato; March 22, St. Cloud 
Hotel, St. Cloud, and March 24 at the 
Duluth Hotel, Duluth. Entertainment 
will be furnished by the allied trades 
after the meetings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT REPORTS 
HIGHER SALES, PROFIT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net sales of the 
Cream of Wheat Corp. during 1948 
amounted to $9,712,214.45, or 5.41% 
above that of 1947, according to the 
recent annual report of the company. 
Net profit for the year, after taxes, 
depreciation and all other charges, 
amounted to $1,415,530.56, or $2.36 a 
share, compared with profit of $1,- 
218,731.61, or $2.03 a share, for the 
year 1947. Dividends of $2 a share 
were declared and paid during 1948. 
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CARGILL REPORTS WINTER 
WHEAT IN GOOD CONDITION 


MINNEAPOLIS—In spite of se- 
vere weather over most of the west- 
ern plains during February, winter 
wheat still appears to be in good to 
excellent condition, Cargill, Inc., 
states in its Feb. 24 crop bulletin. 
Heavy snows blanketed much of the 
western U.S., providing good cover 
and potential moisture for spring 
growth. 

Northern Texas and southwestern 
Oklahoma have received further re- 
lief, boosting prospects in that sec- 
tion again. Some anxiety was felt 
over heavy coverings of ice in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, but recent warm 
weather there has shown that little 
if any damage resulted. Sections in 
western Kansas and Nebraska and 
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eastern Colorado need more moisture 
in the near future. 

The major cause for alarm, the 
bulletin states, is the danger from 
flooding when spring thaws com- 
mence. In.eastern and southern Kan- 
sas standing water has already caused 
some drowning of young wheat 
plants. Whether losses become seri- 
ous or not depends on how rapidly 
the snow cover melts. In many areas, 
the soil was wet before freezing, 
which will increase the danger by 
reducing the amount of moisture it 
can take up. Some concern has been 
expressed over the lack of snow cov- 
er where thawing has taken place. 

Flood danger appears imminent, at 
least locally, in Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. 

While the weather was more se- 
vere than usual in the West, the east- 
ern half of the U.S. experienced un- 
seasonably mild weather. Plant 
growth is progressing ahead of nor- 
mal in the Southeast, while field 
work is under way in sections farther 
north. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES NICOLL JOINS 
C. J. PATTERSON STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—Charles Nicoll, 
Manchester, N.H., has been appointed 
eastern states representative of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., it has been an- 
nounced by B. D. Crissey, service 
director of the company. Mr. Nicoll 
is a member of the New England 
Bakers Assn. He was formerly a rep- 
resentative of General Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER INCOME REPORTED 
BY AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 


American Bakeries Co. has _ re- 
ported a net income of $2,588,064 for 
the year 1948, equal to $4.39 a share, 
compared with $2,027,124 or $3.45 a 
share for the previous year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Speakers Named 
for Tri-State 
Bakers’ Meeting 


NEW ORLEANS—Bakers and al- 
lied men of three southern states— 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
—will hear some outstanding speak- 
ers at the three-day convention of 
the Tri-State Bakers Assn. at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, April 24- 
26, it has been disclosed by Ben J. 
Pollman, Smith Bakeries, Meridian, 
Miss., president of that organization. 

These include such individuals as 
the honorable Fielding F. Wright, 
governor of Mississippi, who has been 
prominent in the national picture for 
the past half-year; the Rev. John A. 
Cronin, S.J., noted economist and uni- 
versity professor, from Spring Hill, 
Ala., and George Graf, Quality Bak- 
ers of America Co-operative, Inc., 
New York, merchandising authority. 

Preparation of the convention pro- 
gram is in the hands of J. Roy Smith, 
Smith Bakeries, Mobile, Ala., chair- 
man of the speakers’ committee, and 
general arrangements. committee. 

Mr. Pollman urged bakers and al- 
lied men to make arrangements for 
reservations promptly to insure prop- 
er accommodations for all. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROCHESTER BAKERS MEET 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A discussion 

on baking in South American coun- 


tries featured the Feb. 21 meeting of 
the Rochester Master Bakers Assn. 
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Skepticism Over Wheat Agreement 
Expressed by World Trade Speakers 


CHICAGO—A flour man and a 
grain man expressed skepticism over 
the proposed international wheat 
agreement in addresses delivered Feb. 
28 before the Chicago World Trade 
Conference, sponsored by the Chica- 
go Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and the Export Managers 
Association of Chicago. These speak- 
ers were A. B. Sparboe, president of 
the flour milling division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Richard F. Uhlmann, president of 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, 
and of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Charles Sawyer, U.S. secretary of 
commerce, expressed contrary views. 

Without supernatural intuition the 
negotiators of a wheat agreement, 
Mr. Sparboe said, could not possibly 
anticipate the size of world wheat 
crops several years ahead, to say 
nothing of other crops and food- 
stuffs. 

“If it is desirable,” he asked, “to 
have an international wheat agree- 
ment, why not go all the way and 
set up international rice agreements, 
corn agreements, barley agreements, 
etc.? How would the American con- 
sumer view attempts of other coun- 
tries to set up such agreements on 
coffee, tea, cocoa and other impor- 
tant items that we import? Have we 
forgotten what happened to a simi- 
lar attempt on natural rubber fol- 
lowing- World War I. Isn’t it per- 
fectly obvious that if we embark on 
an international wheat agreement, it 
simply invites countless other com- 
modity agreements which of neces- 
sity must be operated under rigid 
government controls? Isn’t it clear 
that such agreements are nothing 
but glorified government cartels, and 
who is naive enough to believe that 
anything like private competitive en- 
terprise can exist under them? 

“I should add that price ranges 
contemplated under the proposed 
agreement are substantially below 
the parity figure at which our gov- 
ernment presently undertakes to sup- 
port prices for the American wheat 
farmer. I wonder how many Ameri- 
can taxpayers realize that besides 
the millions they are already being 
assessed to support domestic wheat 
prices, they may now be called upon 
to shell out countless millions more 
as export subsidies.” 


Argentina Creates Obstacle 


Argentina’s withdrawal from the 
wheat conference was termed by Mr. 
Uhlmann “a severe blow to possible 
success in negotiating an acceptable 
pact,” with other obstacles likely to 
arise in the wishes of importing 
countries to establish export quotas 
for themselves. 

“As I see it,” Mr. Uhlmann said, 
“the pact contains quite a few con- 
venient escape clauses, so that it 
cannot be considered binding upon 
importing countries.” 

A fundamental objection raised by 
Mr. Uhlmann is that the wheat pact 
is tied to commodity price, labor 
cost, tax and other world problems 
too big for it to solve. 

“As long as our wheat continues 
to move out under the Marshall pro- 
gram,” he said, “there seems little 
to be gained by tying our hands to 
the many limitations and restrictions 
of a five-year agreement. In all like- 
lihood, it will commit future Con- 
gresses to appropriations for indeter- 
minate and unlimited export subsi- 








ARMY TO BUY 342,210 SACKS 
FLOUR MARCH 3 AND 4 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster Depot will open bids March 
8-and 4 on 342,210 sacks of 80% 
extraction export flour. All of the flour 
is for delivery to the Gulf by April 
10. Specifications call for minimum 
protein of 11% and maximum ash 
-10%. Buying will be divided into 
lots of 6,759 sacks and 12,082 sacks 
March 8 and $23,369 sacks March 4. 
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dies at the expense of the taxpayer. 
It binds the U.S. to commitments for 
a five-year period to countries whose 
financial and political stability is 
doubtful or threatened. 

“While it purports to assure us an 
annual export outlet for 185 million 
bushels of wheat, any exporting 
country may escape its obligations 
under the agreement if it can make 
a case for saféguarding its balance 
of payments or monetary reserves. 
Obviously enough, most of the im- 
porting countries could make such 
a case.” 


Price Provisions Questioned 

Pricing provisions of the pact, and 
sections alleged to “perpetuate state 
trading,” were called into question 
by Mr. Uhlmann. 

‘It is doubtful if agreements 
which attempt to forecast prices and 
price ranges over a long period of 
years can successfully resolve the 
conflicts of interests between buyers 
and sellers. In the market place these 


conflicts are resolved by the check- 
book. In state trading, they may well 
contribute to international ill will.” 

Mr. Uhlmann stated his agreement 
with the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil declaration that the international 
wheat trading proposal “will hinder 
rather than aid the establishment of 
stable prices in the world wheat mar- 
kets; it restricts private enterprise 
far beyond need and reason. It seeks 
to perpetuate state trading, govern- 
ment restrictions and controls.” 

Quoting the description of the 
wheat agreement by L. A. Wheeler, 
chief of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, as “the biggest 
inter-governmental deal in history,” 
Mr. Uhlmann said he believed Mr. 
Wheeler felt that it was “state trad- 
ing on a gigantic scale, possibly with 
conditions unfavorable to the. U.S.” 

Should this pact emerge from 
committee in substantially the same 
form as last year’s accord, it was Mr. 
Uhlmann’s hope that our legislators 
would examine the draft carefully to 
determine whether it transferred to 
foreign nations decisions which tradi- 
tionally are solely within the prov- 
ince of the U.S. Congress. 

“If a real solution is sought to the 
world wheat problem,” he said, “it 
would seem to me that a general 
agreement should first be reached 
with respect to the quantities that 
each of the exporting nations should 
ship, together. with quantities that 
the importers should take, without 
trying to formulate a price scheme 
five years in advance. 

“Let me emphasize that the prob- 
lem of the farmer is not to produce 
less but rather to sell more. In do- 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. ................ oud balm 


I, ah idk bg cbs. 6 a's 6 «ati we 0.050 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ........ 


American Cyanamid ............... ss arated 


Ce nee ane Gi hvians Ria es 
aa She ROMOGSUEE 202,646.95 6 0 60 screearor 
BY MOOT OOGMS noice ccc ccc ches 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. .. Sea8 


Ce I nd bso awn bci0 o'as'e bo. 0 0.80 
Dew GCiembeel .n.cic ws ccc s eve. Sek ae “ 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
GOmOGME TOME OGs..nncivrccccdcccsevses 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............ 
General Foods Corp. A es Ee ies Sea 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. ........ Bees i ea 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York .... 


MME SERED uieipieicactdccoscccces 4 


National Biscuit Co. ................... 
National Biscuit Co., ae Pfd. . 
pat cael -Agene .. 3 sha atine xt 
Pillsbury Mills, teh dicks Shice 4 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ......... 
Procter & Gamble .......... kiake 
Purity Bakeries pet 
Quaker Oats Co. . 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co, $3. 75 Pftd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., 34. 40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
$Sterling Drug ......-.---+se55. : 
United Biscuit of America ....... . 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ......... 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 18, Feb. 25, 
7——1948-49—{ 1949 1949 
bia % 25% 26% 26% 
piven 42% 25% 26% 25% 
98 73 80% 
< 43 33% 38% 37% 
“40s Se 24 29 
115% 37% 38% 38% 
» ied ee tv 1% 1% 
re 17% 10% 13% 13% 
66 56% 60% 
178% 164% . 1784 176% 
25% 21 24 23% 
apa 32% 47 16% 
24c8 108% 102% 103% 
barat 1% 8% 10% 10% 
sm 163% 146 pavinen 163 
ows as 1 34 41% 41% 
aay 53 40% 49 46 
2 eyo 97 ° om 98 
- 128% 118% 126% 126% 
wkd dl 120 91 soee 104 
ae 351 30% 30%, 
63% 44% 60 59 
33 26% 32 31% 
eae fe 162% eee 176 
22% 12% ee 14% 
34% 28% 28% 27 
103% 9814 sa 102% 
71% 60% 60% 57% 
33 25 27% 27 
eS 719 89 87% 
. 182 139% 147% 145% 
seevee 8% 89 Ae? 95 
Se 1% BY 1% 
- 1% 79 ‘ees 83% 
29% 17% 19% 18% 
911% 191% ies 85 
394% 32% 37% 371% 
23% 19 20% 21% 
1% 1% 3% 3 
16% 10% 13% 13% 
Tas 83% A ty 92 


Ward Baking Co. .......-.--- 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................ 


tSubsidiary, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded on Feb. 25 


Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd... 101% 102% 
Contint 1 Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 89 90 


Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. .. 
Flour Mills of Am., Inc.... 10 11 

Gen. Foods Corp, $3.50 Pfd. 96% 97% 
Great A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 138 140% 
Hathaway Bak’ies, Inc. “A” 8&8 5% 
Horn & Hard't, N.Y., $5 Pfd..108 110% 


Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 89 92 
Gemma, BR. .cvecciosocecses 12%, 14% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .. 96 98 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .... 37% 37% 
Victor Chemical Works ... % 35 


34 
Victor Chem. W., $3.50 Pfd.. 93% 9%6 
Wagner Baking Co. ...... 8% 9% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 109 111 











H, P. Claussen 





C. W. Loomis 


NEW BEMIS APPOINTMENTS—A new member of the board of directors 
and an additional vice president were appointed at a recent directors’ meet- 
ing of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in St. Louis. Howard P. Claussen was chosen 
for the board and Charles W. Loomis was named vice president of the 
company. Mr. Claussen is vice president in charge of the Bemis cotton 
department at Boston. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and joined the Bemis Boston office in 1916. He was an officer 
in the Navy in World War I. He has been associated with the cotton goods 
department since 1920, becoming a director of .the cotton department in 
1942 and a vice president in 1946. Mr. Loomis is director of personnel for the 
company. He also graduated from M.I1.T., and joined the Boston office in 
1916. From 1920 to 1921 he was a member of the Bemis general engineering 
department in St. Louis, and for the two years following was with the 
specialty department at the St. Louis bag factory. He was placed in charge 
of the Detroit sales office in 1924 and held that position until 1931 when he 
‘was appointed manager of the Bemis bag factory at Memphis. Mr. Loomis 
took up his present responsibilities as director of personnel and labor rela- 
tions in the St. Louis general offices in 1947. 
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have exports and imports balance 
out on a high rather than a low 
level of tonnage, thus assuring maxi- 
mum production and trading for all. 

“Domestic commercial policy has 
always been based on the belief that 
maximum benefits would be derived 
by our whole national community 
from maximum production and free 
competition between the states, de- 
spite differences in standards of liv- 
ing, wage levels, etc., within each 
state. In the long run, why shouldn't 
the same general policy in the world 
community hold good? Surely there 
is no virtue or economic justification 
in denying ourselves as consumers 
the advantages of goods and services 
that can be supplied to us more eco- 
nomically by others, simply because 
a few small groups seek to engage 
in such enterprises under protection 
at our expense. 

“I don’t mean that we should start 
slashing tariffs pell-mell any more 
than I would recommend that a fel- 
low who has been wearing long wool 
underwear should suddenly jump into 
‘briefies’ on a sub-zero day. But if 
we deserve to be called far-sighted 
world traders, is it not our duty to 
use our experience to assure both 
political as well as commercial poli- 
cies tending to encourage maximum 
imports and exports by all countries, 
including our own? Happily the cur- 
rent policy of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce provides such an op- 
portunity. As many of you know, 
they have set up several overall, as 
well as individual industry commit- 
tees to consult periodically with Of- 
fice of International Trade officials 
on various export and import prob- 
lems. Having had the privilege of 
serving several years on the Overall 
Export Advisory Committee, I can 


testify that its effectiveness in help- 
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ing to shape government policy on 
export problems has been in direct 
proportion to the ability of its mem- 
bers to avoid purely selfish motives.” 


Against “Standby” Powers 


Mr. Sparboe was outspoken against 
President Truman’s demand for leg- 
islation to provide production and 
price controls on a standby basis, 
“whatever that is.” Apparently, he 
said, some people have forgotten not 
only the past shortcomings’ of such 
controls in our own country but also 
in foreign lands where black mar- 
kets are still seriously interfering 
with recovery programs. No_ price 
control would work, in his opinion, 
without freezing all prices, profits, 
interest rates, dividends, amounts 
that could be spent by industry for 
research in anticipation of bringing 
out new products, to say nothing of 
freezing salaries, wage rates, agri- 
cultural prices and all the other 
items that go to make up our com- 
plex economic system. 

“Do you know any man or group 
of men in industry, agriculture or 
labor categories,” he asked, ‘‘com- 
petent to administer such a fantas- 
tic plan, or have you ever seen any- 
one lurking around the bureaus in 
Washington who might qualify? 
Aren’t we _ entitled to question 
whether the mere toga of govern- 
ment can endow anyone with such 
talents? Hasn’t it been demonstrated 
down through the years that the free 
play of supply and demand, whereby 
efficient producers make prices that 
buyers are willing and able to pay, 
provides the only equitable and ef- 
fective mechanism for rationing any- 
thing, both in domestic and export 
markets?” 





ing this he needs not only markets 
but unrestricted markets in which 
the whole world can participate. A 
free market is an expression of the 
ideals of democracy. ~ 

“We appreciate this all the more 
at a time when economic lights in 
many parts of the world . have 
dimmed and markets have been 
closed by government edict. It is no 
longer an easy matter to know what 
the intrinsic worth of wheat is in 
countries such as Canada, Argentina 
or Britain where formerly there were 
organized exchanges for handling 
their agricultural products. 

“When a free market is allowed to 
do the job, all consumers, and all 
producers are immediately given an 
equal right to the economic vote. 
When it is displaced, they are dis- 
franchised, and the power of deci- 
sion is vested in one person, or in a 
committee of persons whose judg- 
ment is likely to differ from that of 
the people.” 


A Transitory Business 


Mr. Sparboe warned that there 
must be no mistaking the nature 
of the great export movement from 
this country in wartime, and under 
Lend-Lease, UNRRA and ECA. 

“Altogether too many people,” he 
said, “have come to believe that such 
shipments have contributed and still 
continue to contribute to our general 
prosperity and welfare, whereas the 
actual consequences have been large- 
ly inflation at home and depletion 
of our natural resources. This is not 
to say that there are not perfectly 
legitimate reasons to justify such 
shipments on humanitarian, economic 
and political grounds. But until our 
ECA shipments start to generate real 
production and increasing exchange 
of goods and services by and between 
the recipient nations, we must not 


make the grave mistake of viewing 
our currently heavy exports as any- 
thing but a steady drain on our 
economy. Financing of our exports 
by our own loans can never be an 
adequate substitute for real trading 
in any sense of the word. 

“Pursued indefinitely, financing ex- 
ports with our own money is worse 
than fading ourselves in a crap game, 
because in the latter case, at least, 
there is no shrinking of assets. 
Simply giving away money never 
solves anything, nor can U.S. dollars 
hope to bank the game of world trade 
forever. Ultimately the recipient of 
temporary aid must be disposed to 
support himself to warrant such aid. 

“The ECA program was not de- 
signed to subsidize the dumping of 
surplus production of U.S. industry 
into European markets. Rehabilita- 
tion is the basic goal regardless of 
the temporary consequences to in- 
dividual U.S. industries. It is pump 
priming to get certain countries back 
to greater production and ultimate- 
ly surplus production for export, so 
that they may again become self- 
supporting and pay for the things 
they must import. Trade between 
themselves and all other soft cur- 
rency countries is desirable, both to 
reduce our dollar appropriations, as 
well as minimize the drain on our 
own resources. Increasing trade be- 
tween soft currency nations is about 
the only thing that will ever make 
their currencies turn hard. Converti- 
bility of all currencies is essential 
to healthy world trade. 


Competitive Trade Needed 


“It is not too early to start im- 
mediately on plans to assure the 
greatest practicable competitive 


world trade after our so-called re- 
lief shipments cease. Both for our 
country and others, it is desirable to 


MNF Nominee List Includes 
10 New Director Candidates 


CHICAGO—The national and dis- 
trict committees to nominate candi- 
dates for president and the board of 
directors of Millers National Federa- 
tion have reported the following se- 
lections: 

President and chairman of the 
board: John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. 

Directors, District I: L. O. Bracy, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
J. S. Green, Williams Bros., Kent, 
Ohio; W. K. Harlacher, Wheatena 
Corp., Highspire, Pa.; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N.Y.; I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; Howard L. Woods, 
Woods & Sprague Milling Co., Albion, 
N.Y. 

Directors, District II: M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; 
Clyde A. Carter, Randolph Milling 
Co., Ava, Ill.; Earl J. Heseman, Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; 


. Al. V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 


St. Louis; Rogers C. B. Morton, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. 

Directors, District Ili: Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; R. S. Dickinson, Nebras- 
ka Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 
Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla.; C. N. Hiebert, Buh- 
ler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.; 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; L. S. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Ralph C, Sowden, New Era Milling 


Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; H. G. 
Stinnett, Jr., Harvest Queen Mill & 
Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; John 
J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 

Directors, District IV: Edward O. 
Boyer, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- © 
cisco; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Phil I. Welk, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Directors, District V: Fred M. At- 
kinson, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. C. Beaven, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; Howard W. Files, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. 
M. Hardenbergh, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; V. C. 
Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn.; G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. 
F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; C. A. Quarnberg, Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D.; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, will continue as a director for 
one more year by virtue of the by- 
law provision which keeps a- past 
president on the board for two years 
after his term of office expires. 

An inspection of the list of nom- 
inations discloses an unusual amount 
of turnover on the board. Ten of the 
nominees are not now members of 
the directorate—Messrs. Harlacher, 
Woods, Carter, Imbs, Morton, -Mitch- 
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ell, Stinnett, Welk, Atkinson and 
Hoyt. 

If elected, they will fill two vacan- 
cies created by the retirement of 
Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and the death 
of Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill., and re- 
place the following present directors: 
Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., 
Treichlers, Pa.; J. W. Ward, William 
Hamilton & Son., Inc., Caledonia, 
N.Y.; Lee Bowman, Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.; Charles 
B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; C. Binkley 
Smith, Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., 
Fort Worth; E. H. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling. Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and A. F. 
Anglemeyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 

This will be the largest number of 
new directors in a long while, com- 
paring with eight last year, seven in 
1947, six in 1946, five in 1945 and 
eight in 1944. 

“It is obvious from this that real 
rotation in membership takes place 
in the directorate without any fixed 
requirement to that effect,” a release 
from the MNF office states. “Anyone 
who needs more evidence is referred 
to the fact that the average period 
of service of present board members 
is 5.7 years, and next year it will be 
only about 4.7 years.” 

Additional nominations may be 
made upon the motion of five mem- 
bers in any district or ten members 
in the case of the presidency. Such 
nominations must be in the hands of 
the federation secretary not later 
than March 28. Ballots will be dis- 
tributed within a day or two of that 
date, and must be cast by April 15. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. F. LINGHAM, FEDERAL 
MILL, INC., DEAD AT 47 


BUFFALO — Charles Frederick 
Lingham, 47, vice president of the 
Federal Mill, Inc., was found dead 
Feb. 26 in Batavia, N.Y. Mr. Ling- 
ham, en route here, was found in his 
Pullman berth by a porter. He was 
the son of Mrs. and Fred J. Ling- 
ham, president, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Mr. Lingham had been associated 
with Federal since his graduation 
from Harvard University in 1925. 
Born in Arlington, Mass., in 1902, he 
attended Lockport schools. He start- 
ed with the company as sales clerk, 
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USDA Lags on Storage Proposals 





and was subsequently made sales 
manager and treasurer. 

Like his father, who is widely 
known in the milling industry as 
past president of the Millers National 
Federation and a number of other 
associations, Charles Lingham took 
active part in many local and nation- 
al organizations. He was a member 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, associate member of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
Institute of Food Technologists, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, president of the Lockport 
Community Fund Council, a past 
president of the Lockport Chamber 
of Commerce, and associated with 
various social and fraternal clubs. 

Mr. Lingham was returning to Buf- 
falo from a business trip to Boston 
and other New England points. He 
was seriously ill a few years ago with 
rheumatic fever, but was believed to 
have entirely recovered. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Controls 
Lifted on Flour 
Outside Group “R” 


WASHINGTON — Effective imme- 
diately, export controls have been 
removed from shipments of wheat 
flour and wheat flour preparations, 
rye flour and unhulled ground oats 
to destinations outside the group “R” 
countries of Europe and adjacent 
areas, the Department of Commerce 
announced March 1 through its Office 
of International Trade. 

Rice flour is the only grain flour 
remaining on the positive list of com- 
modities requiring validated licenses 
for all export to all destinations. OIT 
officials pointed out, however, that 
shipments of all grain and grain prep- 
arations to the European area still 
require validated licenses. Commodi- 
ties affected are: 








Senonte B 
Commodity 


Wheat flour, wholly of U.S. wheat 107300 
Wheat flour, not wholy of U.S. 

ME edu Ret obec eeenereetaces 107400 
Prepared mixes .........60se0055 107900 
Wheat semolina .............+++- 109000 
Wheat flour in cases or small 

packages and all preparations 

containing wheat flour ........ 109900 . 


Rye flour 
Unhulled ground oats 


Effect Not Too Great 

Export millers, in appraising the 
announcement of relaxation in ex- 
port controls on flour outside of the 
Group R countries said that most of 
the important outlets for U.S. flour 
are in Group R and therefore not af- 
fected by the end of controls. Africa 
and China, however, are not listed in 
the Group R countries, which appar- 
ently would mean that they are free 
of export controls now. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARLY OPENING IN SIGHT 
FOR ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


TORONTO—Navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River is expected to open 
on the earliest date in its history 
this year, according to reports. How- 
ever, while officials expect small 
boat navigation will get under way 
soon, it is doubtful if any big ship- 
ping will come into Montreal early 
because insurance rates do not come 
down until the regular season has 


begun. 


109900 
109900 











SPECIAL GROUP APPOINTED BY BRANNAN 
EXPECTED TO SUBMIT REPORT BY PMA 


—————<>—- 
Walter R. Scott of Kansas City Board of Trade, Tells Senate Agri- 
culture Committee There Is No Need to Give 
CCC Unlimited Authority 


WASHINGTON—HEither a desire 
for perfection or the inability to 
create acceptable legislative propos- 
als to amend grain storage laws has 
delayed the dispatch of any proposals 
to Congress. 

The grain storage expansion pro- 
gram, which has been placed under 
the direction of an official of the 
Department of Agriculture from the 
citrus fruit area of California, ap- 
pears to be waiting on the process 
of educating a neophyte. 

It has been learned that the grain 
branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration has submitted 
a report which, in the final analysis, 
probably will be accepted as the re- 
port of the special grain storage 
committee appointed by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 

‘In this conneetion it is interesting 
to note that William F. Brooks, 
executive secretary of the National 
Grain Trade Council, has developed 
the information ‘that a well-known 
construction reporting service has 
available almost complete informa- 
tion of construction of new storage 
facilities which would be available to 
the government or such private trade 
factors that might be interested. 

This private reporting service cov- 
ers all new construction, bids for con- 
struction and orders let to contrac- 
tors. Mr. Brooks reported that the 
representative of this nation-wide 
construction reporting service states 
that his company has, in many in- 
stances, kept records on a non-comu- 
lative basis in regard to country, 
terminal and _  sub-terminal grain 
storage facilities on a bushelage ca- 
pacity basis. 

The storage recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture probably 
will be submitted to Congress for its 
action within a few days. 

Walter R. Scott, executive secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, appeared before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee Feb. 23 to 
voice the objections of his organiza- 
tion to the request that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. be permitted to 
own real property. 

He presented statistics showing 
ample storage facilities now avail- 
able for crops and claimed that the 
CCC at present had authority to 
make available materials and facili- 
ties required in marketing of farm 
crops. 

Mr. Scott also opposed the pro- 
posal that the CCC charter be re- 
vised so that management and di- 
rection of the agency would be solely 
under the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He pointed out that legislation 
putting management of CCC under a 
board of directors of five members 
was passed only six months ago 
without a~ dissenting vote and he 
questioned the urgency or need of 
present proposals to return CCC 
management to a board appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“We are opposed to this proposed 
change not only because of its im- 
mediate effect upon the grain busi- 
ness but also as citizens and tax- 


payers who are concerned over the 
laxity which exists in too many of 
the operations of the federal govern- 
ment,” Mr. Scott said. 

He pointed out that CCC has a 
capital and borrowing power of 4% 
billion dollars, more than the annual 
federal budget of 16 years ago. ‘“‘Not 
only is the CCC empowered to deal 
with billions of dollars of ‘public 
money, and to buy and sell com- 
modities in unprecedented volume, 
but it also has power to affect prices 
of agricultural products from day to 
day as well as from a long range 
standpoint, with tremendous effect 
upon our economy,” he asserted. 

“It can and does, by its purchas- 
ing and selling operations, force the 
price of agricultural commodities up 
and down to the extent of millions of 
dollars.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MEETING FOR OPERATIVES 
FORT WAYNE, IND.—Operative 

millers from the central states will 

hold a meeting at Hotel Van Orman 

April 2. The meeting will be under 

the joint sponsorship of Districts 3 

and 6, Association of Operative Mill- 

ers. Approximately 100 operatives 

from Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 

Illinois are expected to attend the 

meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO MOVE TO LA CROSSE 

W. C. Jenks, Brechet & Richter, 
Minneapolis, past president of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, will move to La Crosse, 
Wis., about March 15 as sales repre- 
sentative for the company in Wis- 
consin and southern Minnesota. Mrs. 
Jenks is a former resident of La 
Crosse. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ECA Loses Small 
Stock of Flour to 
China Communists 


WASHINGTON—Commenting on a 
special dispatch to the New York 
Times that Communist forces had 
seized Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration flour from Peiping, China, 
ECA officials here stated that the 
losses “are estimated at only a few 
hundred tons.” They stated that the 
flour had been moved to Peiping and 
other outlying points in order to 
maintain food rationing in those 
cities, knowing that loss through 
Communist seizure was a possibility. 

Roger Lapham, ECA director of 
the China program, believes, however, 
that the psychological value of the 
ECA risk was completely justified. 

The ECA has very substantial 
stocks at Shanghai and if that city 
should be taken by the Communists, 
would occur. Up to this time, how- 
ever, the Communists give no indica- 
tion of attempting to move on that 
city. 
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FLOUR BUYERS CONTINUE WARY 
OF WHEAT MARKET STRENGTH 


Long-Term Bearish Ideas of Bakers Hold Purchases to 
Small Amounts for Nearby Needs—Fair Directions 
Reduce Mills’ Unfilled Backlogs 


Flour buyers have little confidence 
in the wheat market despite the 
squeeze the government is putting 
on prices to get them back up above 
the loan levels, plus accrued charges. 
The strength in cash wheat pre- 
miums, which has been due to the 
scarcity of “free’’ wheat and the lib- 
eral open market purchases by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for the ex- 
port program, has resulted in steady 
to stronger flour prices the past 
week. Flour orders, however, still are 
of small individual size to cover needs 
of users for a 30-day period or less. 
Bakers evidently feel that the situ- 
ation is bearish for the long-pull. 
Shipping directions on old flour or- 
ders have been sufficient to keep 
mills running fairly well, but their 
backlogs of unfilled orders are 
shrinking. 


EXPORT TRADE 
UNSETTLED 


More Brazilian rumors were circu- 
lating in the export trade, the latest 
being that flour business with that 
country would remain open until 
March 10. Most mills, however, dis- 
regarded the information, true or 
false, since considerable money al- 
ready is tied up in that country. An- 
other complicated situation has sty- 
mied trade with Guatemala. It is re- 
ported that a group of Guatemalan 
bakers banded together and declared 
that they are exempt from paying 
import duties, which caused the Gua- 
temalan government to halt all im- 
port licenses. Jamaica is accepting 
offers of flour on March 1 amount- 
ing to 100,000 sacks, including 20,000 
for April, 40,000 for May and 40,000 
for June. Other South American ex- 
port news is lacking. 


SPRING MILLS HAVE 
SLOW PERIOD 


Spring wheat mills had a dull 
week as far as new sales were con- 
cerned. All classes of buyers held to 
their hand-to-mouth buying policy 
and refused to book anything more 
than small lots for fill-in needs. The 
action of the wheat market has not 
been conducive to a change in the 
bearish ideas of buyers, since prices 
appear to falter each time the gov- 
ernment buyers show hesitancy. Sales 
of springs for the week amount to 
31% of capacity, against 42% the 
previous week and 41.9% a year ago. 
Inquiries have been rather numer- 
ous, but large bakery chains have 
price ideas well below a _ working 
basis. Family flour interest im- 
proved when millers announced an 
advance of 20¢ sack was scheduled 
for March 1. Shipping directions on 
old flour orders were fair and mills 
were able to run at around two 
thirds of capacity. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 27% CAPACITY 


Dullness in both domestic and pri- 
vate export trade continued in the 
Southwest, with total sales amount- 
ing to 27% of capacity last week. 
This compares with 16% the pre- 
vious week and 17% a year ago. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration helped out with a pur- 
chase of 898,000 sacks for Gulf ship- 


ment in March. Bakers looked upon 
the current wheat market bulge as 
artificially controlled by government 
actions and maintained their long- 
term bearish attitudes. The scarcity 
of “free” wheat caused cash pre- 
miums to soar and Kansas City 
wheat values rose to a point at least 
4¢ bu. over the government loan 
level of $2.24 at that market. Scarce- 
ly any bakeries have flour on their 
books for beyond 30 days. Family 
trade and pricing continued on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Less 
has been said of flour prices than 
previously, but low quotations con- 
tinued to be heard in the Southwest. 


EASTERN TRADE 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Trade with Buffalo mills has been 
confined to small-lot orders for im- 
mediate needs of bakers. Everyone 
seems to have gone on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and until something 
noteworthy in the news alters the 
picture, the pattern is expected to 
remain about the same. Unfilled or- 
ders on mill books are _ steadily 
dwindling. Metropolitan New York 
trade was limited, with bakers and 
jobbers buying only single cars and 
those only occasionally. 

Trading at Boston continued ex- 
tremely light. Mill representatives 
reported that activity was near the 
low point of the season. The few 
sales reported were strictly for near- 
by needs or fill-ins. The Philadelphia 
market was very quiet. Buyers ap- 
pear to be uncertain about the fu- 
ture, but more of them are bearish 
than bullish. Small bakers hesitate 
to purchase beyond immediate needs, 
because of recurrent rumors that 
bread prices may be reduced by the 
chain bakeries. Pittsburgh interest 
was light and mill representatives 
reported many bids received were be- 
low acceptance bases. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYERS CAUTIOUS 

Chicago trade continued quiet, 
with buying interest virtually lack- 
ing. The few sales reported were in 
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one and two carlots and even those 
were limited. Directions were fair to 
good. Family flour interest was fair, 
but orders were confined to small in- 
dividual lots. St. Louis mills report 
flour business very dull, with virtu- 
ally no interest shown by buyers be- 
yond actual nearby needs. Sales usu- 
ally are limited to one and two car 
lots. i 


LITTLE INTEREST 
SHOWN IN SOUTH 


Flour trade in the southeastern 
states lapsed back into dullness, with 
sales described as the slowest in a 
long period. Bakers have reduced 
their buying volume and are order- 
ing only as depleted reserves force 
them to. Family flour trade is ex- 
ceedingly quiet and interest from 
blenders has decreased. New Orleans 
handlers report interest extremely 
dull, with all classes of buyers hesi- 
tant to book for future delivery. 


PACIFIC DEMAND UP 
ON WHEAT RISE 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
mills report that flour buyers came 
into the market late last week when 
wheat prices advanced 4¢ bu., but 
buyers were cautious about booking 
too far ahead. No further govern- 
ment business was put on the books 
and mills are rapidly catching up 
on their old backlogs. Seattle advices 
indicate a continued dull and narrow 
domestic trade, with no export in- 
terest. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an _ in- 
crease of 542 sacks from the preced- 
ing week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep- 
resenting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
514,538 sacks, compared with 5,513,- 
996 in the previous week and 3,586,- 
696 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,980,257 and three years ago 
3,938,075. Flour production increased 
15,000 sacks in the Southwest over 
the production of a week ago and 11,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast 
while production decreased 7,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 3,000 in Buf- 
falo and 16,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WALTER NAMED 


MILWAUKEE—George Walter has 
been appointed general manager of 
the Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 





Firmer Darum Premiums and Higher 
Granulars Fail to Stimulate Trade 


Firmer prices for durum wheat 
and durum granulars have had no 
stimulating effect on the placing of 
orders for raw materials by maca- 
roni manufacturers. They continue 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, predicated 
on their bearish ideas for the long 
pull. Some increase in interest for 
packaged goods is reported as the 
Lenten season approaches. 

Receipts of durum at Northwest 
terminal markets continue limited, 
although somewhat better than re- 
cently. Opening of snow-blocked 
roads in the Dakotas, combined with 
the improved premium basis, may en- 
courage farmers to release durum in 
greater volume, some millers believe. 
By the close of the week, choice mill- 
ing types were quoted at 33¢ over 
Minneapolis May, and durum granu- 
lars were around $5.50 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. 


Shipping directions on old granu- 
lars orders were coming at a rate 
sufficient to keep mills grinding 
about three fourths of capacity. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 26, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.40% @2.43% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.34% @2.39% 


Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.21% @2.28% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- Pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Feb.. 20-26 ... 10 222,000 171,439 77 
Previous week 12 255,600 *200,318 78 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 271,029 106 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Feb. 26, 1949 ............ 6,694,041 
July 1-Feb. 28, 1948 ............ 8,294,132 


*Revised. 
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MILLFEED PRICES SHOW 
ADDITIONAL STRENGTH 


Light Offerings Meet Ready Demand 
From All Directions—Spring Pig 
Call to Absorb Midds 


Millfeeds show further strength 
over a week ago, with light produc- 
tion coming from the reduced mill 
operations meeting a good demand 
from all directions. Values are up 
$2@3 ton on bran standard midds 
and $1@2 on the heavier feeds. As 
the chick and spring pig season ad- 
vances, flour midds and red dog are 
expected to again widen their pre- 
miums over bran. 

Northwest formula feed trade 
picked up in a few spots this week, 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 210 as of 
Feb. 15, up 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
187.2, off .8 point. 











stimulated somewhat by depleted re- 
serve inventories, further progress in- 
to the spring chick and pig feeding 
season and the 20-ton minimum 
freight car ruling, which makes it 
possible for buyers to get deliveries 
in smaller quantities. Mixers have 
reported for some time that the war- 
time 30-ton car requirement was 
diverting a lot of business to truck 
or mixed car trade. 

Desire to play along with small 
stocks in view of the unsettled mar- 
ket conditions kept many dealers 
from taking the larger minimum 
cars. The amount of funds to finance 
the bigger loads also has been a fac- 
tor. Barring of heavy trucks from 
frost-softened roads is expected to 
throw a larger volume of feed to the 
20-ton rail cars. 

Despite the improvement, most 
mixers said volume was not up to 
expectations for this season of the 
year. Directions accompanied most 
orders, so that plants were able to 
run at a fair rate, but it still is diffi- 
cult to plan operations for any 
length of time ahead. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 51,825 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,781 tons 
in the week previous and 54,544 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,935,- 
367 tons as compared with 2,033,- 
017 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR ZIMMERMAN, 
72, KILLED IN ACCIDENT 


ST. LOUIS — Victor Zimmerman, 
72, partner in the Cahokia Flour Co., 
St. Louis, died in St. Louis County 
Hospital Feb. 27 following an auto- 
mobile accident near here. His wife, 
Rose, is in critical condition at the 
hospital. } 

Mr. Zimmerman is survived by 
three sons, Julius A., co-partner in 
the Cahokia Flour Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the National Associatiom of 
Flour Distributors; Ronald R. and 
Norman H., also of the Cahokia 
Flour Co. 
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©CC Buying Power Forees 
Wheat Prices Higher 


Pattern of Previous Loan Years Beginning to Repeat—Large 
Purchases and Loan Withholdings Create Cash Wheat Squeeze 


The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
throwing increasing buying power in- 
to the wheat market to pull prices 
back up above the loan level and ac- 
crued charges. Last week it was suc- 
cessful in boosting the May future 
3% @4%¢ bu. and cash wheat about 
8¢ bu. Purchases by the agency 
siphoned off a tremendous volume of 
cash wheat from the open market. 
Thus, the pattern of previous loan 
years was beginning to repeat itself 
and a continuation of heavy govern- 
ment support buying leaves little 
doubt but that cash wheat will be 
scarce and higher priced between 
now and the time new crop 1949 
wheat starts moving to market. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Feb. 28 were: Chi- 
cago — May $2.1914%4@2.19%, July 
$1.93% @1.9354, September $1.93% @ 
1.94, December $1.95%; Minneapolis 
—May $2.12%, July $1.955%; Kansas 
City—May $2.06%, July $1.84%, Sep- 
tember $1.855¢. 


CCC Efforts Dedoubled 

Following the sharp dip in fu- 
tures early in February, the CCC 
has been paying more attention to the 
market. Its buying period has been 
stretched from three hours a day to 
23 hours and it has steadily adjusted 
its buying basis to keep in line with 
advancing cash wheat premiums. 
Pressure has been put on the agency 
to get its 1948-49 wheat requirements 
out of the country before the new 
crop harvest starts, in order to make 
room for new grain and apparently 
the agency is willing to cooperate. 

Statistically, however, market ob- 
servers view the long-term price 
situation as bearish. Admittedly, the 
artificial pinch on cash wheat sup- 
plies brought about by the large 
amounts held back under loan will 
have a strengthening effect until 
new grain starts pouring in next 
June. The loan wheat still is in ex- 
istence, however, and constitutes a 
potential supply factor regardless of 
whether the government, the farmer 
or the private grain trade owns it. 
With a record new acreage of win- 
ter wheat already growing and pres- 
ent conditions largely favorable, 
1949-50 supplies of wheat are ex- 
pected to be well above foreseeable 
foreign and domestic needs. 

Bakers and other flour buyers are 
aware of the artificial strength in 
the present market and are staying 
with their policy of taking just 
enough flour each week to keep in 
operation. 


CCC Demonstrates Power 


It was ftilly demonstrated in 
Kansas City last week how cash 
wheat prices would act when in near- 
ly complete control of the government 
agency. CCC’s bids on wheat for ex- 
port were the dominating factor in a 
market which witnessed the highest 
climb of cash premiums’ of the crop 
year. Two forces were behind CCC’s 
aggressive activity. First, it was 
confronted with a need for a large 
amount of wheat to arrive at Gulf 
for loading in March and second, the 
administration wished to demon- 
strate to the farmer that cash wheat 
prices could exceed the loan rate of 
$2.24 Kansas City, thereby melting 
any deflationary ideas which may 
have grown out of the sharp early 
February drop in commodities. CCC's 
action in raising Gulf bids to a maxi- 


mum of 41¢ over Kansas City May 
(at the same time following the fu- 
ture all the way up) and thereby ad- 
vancing cash wheat to more than 4¢ 
over the loan level, left the trade 
bare of supplies. Mills were in a 
tight spot for wheat needs, even 
though flour operations are reduced 
and current demand for flour is 
slow. During the bulge premiums for 
No. 1 dark hard wheat rose 2% @3¢ 
to a maximum of 22@22%¢ over 
Kansas City May, 12% protein 
climbed 2¢ to a high of 22@23¢ 
over and 13% protein went to a 
maximum of 26¢ over. However, 
over the weekend the CCC reduced its 
bid to around 38¢ over and premiums 
again hit the downward trail. Or- 
dinary protein closed Feb. 28 at 19@ 
19%¢ over, 12% protein dropped to 
19@20¢ over and 13% protein de- 
clined to 19@22¢ over. The range of 
cash wheat prices Feb. 28 was 
$2.24% @2.36, compared with $2.19% 
@2.30% a week ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 26, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.....:....$2.25@2.37 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.24@2.36% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.23@2.35% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 2.22@2.34% 
se Beerrryrrrivrrrerre: 6 UU lt 
We. 3 TR Oh: ties 9-0 0.60. cons eee 
Se i et Ae ere eee 2.31@2.37 
Pe EO ih oe ete w ss ct Wens 2.30@2.36 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard 
winter, ordinary protein, selling Feb. 
28 at $2.46% @2.47%, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums 
for protein. Demand was less active 
for export purposes and milling de- 
mand was virtually lacking. 


Light Receipts Strengthen Springs 
Movement to spring wheat ter- 
minals remained light, with only 607 
cars in at Minneapolis and 437 at 
Duluth. CCC -buying kept the spot 
situation at Minneapolis tight and 
strong, and premiums on ordinary 
wheat rose to as much as 21¢ over 
May. Ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted at 20¢ 
to 21¢ over May, or $2.29% @2.30%, 
compared with a loan rate of $2.25. 
Twelve percent protein was quoted 
at 22@23¢ over; 13% protein 24@25¢; 
14% protein 25@27¢; 15% protein 26 
@29¢, and 16% protein 36@39¢ over 
May. Durum premiums rose sharply 
under the influence of small offerings 
and fair to good milling demand. 
The sharp advance in premiums dis- 
lodged some stocks out of terminal 
storage, but country offerings re- 
mained light. Roads over the durum 
producing area in North Dakota are 
still tied up from winter snow storms, 
and country’ marketings continue 
light. No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum 
of fancy milling quality were quoted 
as high as 32¢@33¢ over May, No. 1 
and 2 amber durum of choice milling 
quality brought 26@31¢ over. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Feb. 26: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 68 Ib.......... $2.29% @2.30% 
12.00% Protein ......-sereeee 2.31% @2.32% 
13.00% Protein ......-eseseee 2.33% @2.34% 
14.00% Protein ......-.seee0% 2.34% @2.36% 
15.00% Protein ......--see00s 2.35% @2.38% 
16.00% Protein .......6sseees 2.45% @2.48% 
1¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Mes GF WORE oi ccde cdwedes<deciscs 1@ 3¢ 
Te, WS” Gin bce ecevdcsscpeiued 2@ 5&¢ 
Tee, S\N NS sta dideccspcbessad 4@10¢ 
br S: SUMMER do os va baw ebtrdclocse 6@15¢ 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Provided for Readers of . 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 


















Feb. 23- Feb. 24- 
Feb. 20-26, *Previous Feb. 22-28, March 1, March 2, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
BODOG 65k tes kv ccocceedevs 749,281 756,245 825,948 1,073,844 883,430 
Southwest Oe 6.6 EA wed we eas 1,358,830 1,343,818 1,384,388 1,544,223 1,518,781 
Er eCre reyes, 497,347 499,924 494,643 394,139 546,915 
Central and Southeast .. 4 596,015 584,636 590,784 594,658 623,874 
North Pacific Coast ............ 313,065 329,373 290,933 373,393 365,075 
DOCRNS oie dion ee cwses'seces cic 3,514,538 3,513,996 3,586,696 3,980,257 3,938,075 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— w———July 1 to——_,, 
Feb. 23-. Feb. 24- 
Feb. 20-26, Previous Feb. 22-28, March 1, March 2, Feb. 26, Feb. 28, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ......- 72 72 79 103 86 25,934,141 31,427,877 
Southwest ...... 83 82 89 100 104 51,686,689 52,437,864 
Buffalo .........- 82 82 82 66 91 18,746,606 18,208,106 
Central and S.E. 76 75 79 75 79 19,519,554 19,322,262 
No. Pacific Coast 81 85 80 114 101 11,892,163 11,593,123 
Totals ...... 79 79 83 93 95 127,779,153 132,989,232 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 408,720 353,026 86 Feb. 20-26 ...... 381,360 261,476 69 
Previous week .. 408,720 359,513 88 Previous week .. 381,360 *261,539 69 
Year ago ....... 376,920 356,776 95 Year ago . 378,360 339,185 90 
Two years ago .. 364,320 373,271 102 Two years ago .. 360,360 403,116 112 
Five-year average ......ceeeeeeees 84 Five-year average .......eeeeeeees 79 
TON-YOAT AVOTERS 6 occscccccccsenes 78 Ten-year Average ........-..sseeee 74 
*Revised. 
Wichita * 
_ 20.2 8.800 93.764 79 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Feb. 20-36 ...... 118, 3, cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
voee oe week .. irigte aes zs Montana and Iowa: 
ear D- secee on ; 2 . “ 
Two years ago .. 118,800 110,650 93 a 20-26 ...... 662,400 9 £87086 74 
Five-year Average .......eseseeens 89 >revious week .. 662,400 494,706 75 
Ten-year average 87 Your GHO ..\..66 5. 666,600 486,763 73 
ee og he Two years ago .. 667,800 670,728 100 
Salina Five-year AVeCrage .....csececceces 70 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 100,200 80,962 80 TOR-FORF BVOTERS occ cwcicccvdceses 61 
Previous week .. 100,200 78,706 7 *Revised. ‘ 
Year ago ....... 100,200 88,696 89 BUFFALO 
Two years ago .. 100,200 89,868 90 Feb, 20-26 ...... 606,000 497,347 82 
Five year Average .........eeecees 85 Previous week .. 606,000 499,924 82 
TOM-FORT BVOTABS 2c ccc cicccscccese 89 baa ABO vavicise 601,200 494,643 82 
wo years ago .. 601,200 394,135 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Sreecvene PAAR Cxbesses MY: “fs He 


City, Wichita and Salina: 


6-day week Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 1,001,400 831,078 83 
Previous week ..1,001,400 805,503 80 
Year ago ....... 959,280 849,646 89 
Two years ago .. 953,280 970,434 102 
Five-year average ........6-sse00- 90 
Ten-year average ................. 78 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-Day 
week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 780.964 596,015 76 
Previous week .. 780,964 *584,636 75 
Year ago ....... 748,266 590,784 79 
_ Two years ago .. 791,766 594,658 75 
Five-year average .........c.eee0. 71 
SOT ONe OUOCND bie Sidcaweiexi. 67 

*Revised. 


Ten-year average .........6...45-- 77 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-Day 
week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 20-26 :..... 243,000 196,192 81 
Previous week .. 243,000 *211,373 85 
Year ago ....... 223,320 178,567 80 
Two years ago .. 193,320 215,729 111 
Five-year A@VGTrABe .......sceseecee 86 
Ge: MVE ko auind. vccvedelacs 77 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 146,400 116,873 80 
Previous week - 146,400 *118,000 81 
BONO GEO a cccsec 140,010 112,366 80 
Two years ago .. 134,200 158,264 118 
Five-year AVeCrTage ....keiccceccees 85 
Ten-year average ................. 81 

*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and rior two weeks, to; 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas ons Gotaemen ent the onioo of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal milis of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest*—.. _-~—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


-—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production todate production to date production to date protection to Rate 


Feb. 20-26 ..... 27,516 1,060,183 14,552 
Previous week . 27,212 114,758 
Two weeks ago. 26,987 14,334 
BGP 0.00 oebn cede 28,034 1,067,659 16,570 
rere 31,271 956,907 20,386 
» . Sreeree rrr. 30,755 948,164 17,889 
BUD. 90s cee c ches 26,307 848,981 15,392 


Five-yr. average 28,777 976,379 16,958 
*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 


497,183 9,757 377,996 51,825 1,935,367 
$9,811 51,781 
10,240 51,561 
608,127 9,940 357,231 54,644 2,033,017 
592,023 7,699 334,096 59,356 1,883,026 
628,064 11,075 376,899 59,719 1,953,127 
564,334 9,817 342,821 51,617 1,756,137 
577,946 9,658 357,809 55,393 1,912,134 


- TAll mills. tRevised. 





Portland grain markets became 
active with 140,000 bu. changing 
hands on the cash market Feb. 25. 
Sales were both hard red winter and 
soft white wheat, with 50,000 bu. 
white or red sold for 60-day ship- 
ment. The balance called for 15-day 
shipment. The bulk of the wheat sold 
at $2.25 bu. This was a fraction 
above the loan plus accumulated 
charges since harvest. Chief reason 


for the sharp advance of 4¢ bu. was 
the intimation that the CCC would 
not call loans in this area before the 
expiration date of April 30, but 
would continue its policy of daily 
purchases. With wheat around 6¢ 
under the loan, when accumulated 
storage charges are taken into con- 
sideration, there has been virtually 
no wheat selling. The advance to 
$2.25 is expected to bring out a lot 
of free wheat. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY PLANNED 
ON SUBJECT OF. “SOFTENERS” 


Baking Industry Testimony iy; Regardind Usefulness: of Prod- 
ucts Made From Polyoxyethylene-Based 
Materials to Be Introduced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Baking industry 
testimony regarding the usefulness 
of products made from polyoxyethyl- 
ene-based materials and consumer ac- 
ceptance studies will be introduced 
by proponents of these products 
when the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion resumes the hearing on bread 
standards March 21. 

The hearing was recessed Feb. 25 
to enable witnesses and others in- 
terested in the hearing to attend the 
March 7-10 meeting of the American 


Society of Bakery Engineers in 
Chicago. 
For the past several weeks the 


manufacturers of polyoxyethylene 
products have presented a series of 
technical and scientific witnesses who 
have testified that studies they have 
made have, in their opinion, demon- 
strated the usefulness and non-tox- 
icity of these products. 

This testimony has consisted of 
direct feeding of polyoxyethylene- 
based materials to hospital patients 
as well as experiments on animals. 
In the case of the hospital experi- 
ment carried on at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the doctor in charge 
disclosed that the inclusion of 
“Tween,” a product of the Atlas 
Powder Co., resulted in an improved 
absorption of fats by a group of pa- 
tients whose stomachs had been whol- 
ly or partially removed. 

This witness and previous wit- 
nesses asserted that they found no 
conclusive proof of retention in the 
human body of “abnormal amounts” 
of the components of polyoxyethyl- 
ene-based products. 

One of the claims made by the 
manufacturers is that the use of 
“Tween,” “Span,” “Myrj-45,” “Sta- 
Soft” and other similar preparations 
in conjunction with biological short- 
enings leads to a better dispersion 
of the natural fats in the bread dough. 
As the polyoxyethylene producers 
presented their case it has been sub- 
ject to critical cross-examination by 
attorneys for the shortening produc- 
ers, who have attempted to cast doubt 
on the statements given to FDA of- 
ficials by accredited scientists. 


Basis for Attacks 


The basis for these attacks on the 
emulsifying products is said to rest 
in the possibility that if these prod- 
ucts are accepted as optional ingredi- 
ents by FDA in the bread standards 
it will lead to a reduction in the 
amount of shortening used in the 
baking industry. 

Introduction of baker-user testi- 
mony, plus the results of consumer 
surveys, will round out a _ positive 
case for the polyoxyethylene product 
manufacturers. First, they have 
through technical witnesses attempt- 
ed to prove the usefulness of these 
products to the baker, in that their 


use causes a “better distribution of 
shortening in bread doughs.” There 
has been no emphatic effort made to 
prove that the use of these products 
results in the reduction in the use 
of shortening. 

Next, through reputable scientific 
witnesses, the emulsifying agent rep- 
resentatives have tried to demon- 
strate that these products are not 
only not toxic but that they have, 
in extreme cases as cited above, been 
of marked help in aiding the absorp- 
tion of natural fats in human bodies 
where mechanical deficiencies have 
prevented such absorption and caused 
malnutrition. 

This side of the hearings will be 
completed when they bring in bakers 
to affirm practical utility in commer- 
cial bakeshops and then show the 
results of consumer studies, believed 
to reveal that the consumer “pre- 
fers a soft bread, which results from 
the use of polyoxyethylene products 
with shortening.” 

No small part of the objections of 
the shortening industry cross-examin- 
ation has been directed at the broad 
application of polyoxyethylene prod- 
ucts in the bread standards. Some of 
the chemical formulas offered dis- 
close that, unless carefully limited 
by FDA definition, it might be pos- 
sible to enter a whole flood of such 
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Hearings to Resume March 21 





products available for the baking in- 
dustry use. 


Cross-examination Constructive 


In this respect, it is seen that the 
cross-examination fire of the short- 
ening manufacturers’ attorney rep- 
resents a constructive approach. 

Some observers believe that the 
polyoxyethylene exponents have built 
a well-knit case for their products. 
They have built from the ground up 
a step-by-step approach on the evi- 
dence submitted by reputable wit- 
nesses whose statements obviously 
must be appraised on the basis of 
their employment by the manufac- 
turers and their standing and repu- 
tation in these fields of nutrition and 
organic chemistry, trade sources say. 

The third party in the controversy 
—the FDA—does not disclose its at- 
titude but there is a strong suspi- 
cion that FDA may finally cast its 
decision regarding the inclusion of the 
polyoxyethylene products on _ the 
problem of permitting the inclusion 
of nonbiological products in foods. 

This raises an interesting point in 
regard to the use of synthetic vitamin 
products in the enrichment of flour: 
Would the permissible use of enrich- 
ment ingredients in flour be a prece- 
dent in approving the introduction of 
nonbiological fats in bakery products? 


Comparison Not “Parallel” 


Baking industry officials say that 
the comparison “is not precise or 
parallel.” In regard to enrichment 
through the introduction of synthetic 
products, the miller or baker is mere- 
ly reordering ingredients which are 
lost through superior milling or re- 
finement of wheat flour. In the case 
of the polyoxyethylene components, 
this condition does not exist. 


BRAZIL FLOUR IMPORT BAN 
STILL IN FORCE 


In response to inquiries of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bank of Brazil has stated that no 
change has been made in the law 
completely shutting off imports of 
flour. The law still is in effect, bank 
officials said last week, and the only 
exceptions made have been certain 
imports for the northeastern states 
of Brazil, where a flour shortage 
exists. 

Elsewhere in South America busi- 
ness also was slow. Fourth quarter 
offerings of counter flour to Jamaica 
were being considered by that coun- 
try overnight Feb. 28, and accept- 
ances are scheduled to be received 
by mills March 1. The Caribbean 
island is buying 100,000 sacks of 1% 
ash flour packed in 100-Ib. osnaburgs. 
An import duty squabble among bak- 
ers in Guatemala has caused the gov- 
ernment of that country to discon- 
tinue the issuance of any further im- 
port licenses for the time being. 

European demand was dead, with 
the trade awaiting release of the 
final quarter export. allocations. 





CANADIAN MILLFEED 
OUTPUT DROPS IN ’48 


TORONTO — Millfeed production 
for December was 58,348 tons, against 
58,681 tons for the. same-month in 
1947. The breakdown was bran 22,435 
(24,711) tons, shorts 22,238 (23,679) 
tons, and midds. 13,674 (10,291) tons. 
The total output of millfeeds for the 
first five months of current crop year 
amounted to 326,997 tons, while for 
the same period of the previous crop 
year the amount was 397,022 tons. 





House Unit Critical of 


WASHINGTON — House Agricul- 
ture Committee antagonism to the 
Aiken-Hope Long Range Agriculture 
Act erupted like measles without re- 
gard to party lines when the special 
subcommittee last week started hear- 
ings on the recent gyrations in com- 
modity markets. 

Casting aside any pretense that this 
subcommittee intends to specialize on 
the commodity markets, Congress- 
man Stephen Pace (D., Ga.) told the 
first witness, Carroll Hunter, solici- 
tor of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, that the purpose of this sub- 
committee was to review the entire 
federal agriculture program. Speci- 
fically, Mr. Pace stated, it would con- 
sider Title II of the Aiken act and 
then in order take up the general 
price support policy of the govern- 
ment as regards basic and perishable 
commodities and non-basic commodi- 
ties subject to control under the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 and wind up with hear- 
ings on individual commodities. 

Mr. Hunter, who reviewed the 
USDA position in connection with 
Title II of the Aiken Act, stated 
that in general the USDA has favored 
the flexible price support policy. 


Wide Latitude Offered 
Cross-examination of Mr. Hunter 
by members of the committee dis- 
closed that under the provisions of 





the Aiken measure the secretary of 
agriculture could set the price sup- 
port level of any agricultural com- 
modity at whatever level he wished, 
subject to the exception that such 
decision was “in the interest of na- 
tional security.” Further examina- 
tion of the USDA legal boss revealed 
that there was no precise definition 
of national security and that it could 
mean almost anything the secretary 
desired. 

This point was developed after Mr. 
Hunter had told the committee that 
if the USDA finds that price sup- 
port at levels in excess of 90% of 
parity is necessary in order to in- 
crease or maintain the production 
of any agricultural commodities in 
the interest of national security, such 
price support operations may be un- 
dertaken at any level. 

Mr. Hunter told the committee 
that application of the foregoing was 
subject to the following factors of 
the Aiken Act: (1) the supply of 
the commodity in relation to demand, 
(2) the price levels at which other 
commodities are being supported, (3) 
availability of funds, (4) the perish- 
ability of the commodity, (5) its im- 
portance to agriculture and the na- 
tional economy, (6) the ability to dis- 
pose of stocks acquired through a 
price support operation, (7) the need 
for offsetting temporary losses of 
export markets and (8) the ability 


Aiken Act 


and willingness of purchasers to keep 
supplies in line with demand. 

In response to questions by Con- 
gressman Clifford C. Hope (R., Kan- 
sas) Mr. Hunter said he believed the 
USDA was obligated to follow these 
guides no matter what method of 
price support was used—direct sub- 
sidy payments or the present pur- 
chase method. 


Objects to New Concept 

As the House committee resumed 
its item-by-item dissection of the 
Aiken Act, Congressman Pace inter- 
rupted USDA witnesses to denounce 
the theory of production for abund- 
ance, calling it “a method of self 
destruction” for the farmer under 
the new parity concept the act pro- 
vides. He stated emphatically that 

dex the en Act the only way 

for the’ farmer is to get under 
controls and stay under controls: 

The Pace outbreak followed admis- 
sions by the USDA solicitor and Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of- 
ficials that the new 10-year moving 
average period used in computing the 
parity ‘index coupled with the pro- 
duction for abundance theory had 
the effect of a double depressant on 
the parity price of farm products. 

Congressman Pace also elicited 
agreement from the USDA Officials 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has 

(Continued “on page 77) 
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COULD DAVID have felled a 
second Goliath with one well- 
aimed stone from his sling? 


We kill Goliath every day 


One lucky hit built a well-deserved, all-time repu- 
tation for David. 
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We have a reputation for accuracy, too, but it’s 
based — not on one brilliant effort — but on hitting 
the bull’s eye time after time with never a miss. 


Customers have learned to count on us for unfail- 
ingly uniform clears just as they do for accurate 
patents. We can deliver because we mill for 50,000 


cwt. storage, have plenty of time to attain precise 


adjustment . .. because we have always-ample 


stocks from which we select complementary flours 
to produce exactly the characteristics you want... 


because all our flour is triple aerated, thoroughly 
aged. 


For a clear prepared especially for you, one that 
never varies from standard . .. see Atkinson. 


ATKINSON mutinc company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“IT’S BIN-AGED” REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 








Ray Frink 


Ray Frink Heads 
New Division of 


Siebel Institute 


CHICAGO—A new division of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology has 
been established, according to an an- 
nouncement by Fred P. Sie>Del, Jr., 
president. The baking research prod- 
ucts division will manufacture and 
sell a new product, “Brimco,” which 
was developed in the research labor- 
atories of the organization’s parent 
concern, the J. E. Siebel Sons’ Co. 

It was also announced that Ray 
Frink, for 10 years a sales and serv- 
ice representative for the Maas-Keefe 
Co., St. Paul, has been appointed 
manager of the new division. In this 
capacity he will direct all sales and 
service work connected with the in- 
troduction of “Brimco.”’ Mr, Frink 
has spent his entire business career 
in the baking industry. Prior to his 
association with Maas-Keefe he was 
with the Peter Pan Bakeries in Ced- 
ar Rapids and Davenport, Iowa, 
where he served as superintendent, 
and before that he managed bakeries 
throughout northwestern Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

“Brimco,” the company pointed 
out, “is the result of much intensive 
research work over a period of many 
years. Other products will be intro- 
duced in the future.” 

According to announcement, ‘“‘Brim- 
co” is a bread improver, “serving as 
both a yeast nutrient and gluten- 
softening material designed to pro- 
duce a superior bread and to simplify 
bread formulas.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF DISCUSSES NEW YORK 
CITY CORPORATION TAX 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation discussed various aspects 
of the business and financial tax 
levied by the city of New York on 
corporations selling within the city 
limits in the Feb. 17-issue of the 
Hook-Up. The MNF comment follows: 

“The New York tax has been in 
effect almost 10 years, and it ap- 
plies to all kinds of business transac- 
tions taking place within the city. 
Millers who have assumed that their 
sales to New York City customers 
are not subject to this tax because 
of the interstate character of the 
transactions have evidently over- 








looked the fact that the Supreme 
Court has upheld the power of local 
governments to tax interstate com- 
merce. A business transaction may 
be clearly interstate in character, and 
yet be subject to local taxation; the 
chief limitation to this kind of tax 
is that it must be based upon a fair 
and reasonable apportionment as be- 
tween interstate transactions and 
those purely local in character. 

“The regulations applicable to the 
New York tax set up an apportion- 
ment of one third as the minimum 
basis of assessment. In some cases, 
this may well be a fair and reason- 
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who really builds volume sales and profits. Just 
figure it out. A regular customer—your “Mrs. 
Average” —may bring you $90 to $100 a year or 
even as much as $150. And that’s far, far more 
than you can get from any once-in-a-whiler. 


wus TYPE of customer would you 
rather have? The once-in-a-whiler? 
Or the day-after-day, week-after-week 


‘ Chatices are you’d vote for the 
“regular.” Because it’s the “regular’’ 
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able apportionment, but in others it 
would appear to be open to attack as 
being inequitable and unreasonable 
and constituting an undue burden up- 
on interstate commerce. Whether 
such an attack would be sustained by 
the courts would depend primarily 
upon the facts in the case of the 
complainant; in this respect, the case 
would not be unlike a local property 
tax case based upon the claim of 
an excessive assessment. 

“We regret to disagree with the 
conclusions of several correspond- 
ents who maintain that the courts 
would not countenance the imposi- 


Want to turn your occasional customers into 
“regulars”? Here’s one way to do it—just offer a 
full line of Sweetex cakes. A tremendous nungher of 
bakeries have proved the profit-building power of 
this idea during the past 16 years! 
Here’s the secret: with Sweetex in your cake 
batters you can turn out, day after day, exception- 
ally good-eating, long-keeping cakes . . . the kind 
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tion of a local tax of this kind upon 
business transactions originating hun- 
dreds of miles away and which are 
interstate in character. Unfortunately 
for this point of view, the courts 
have repeatedly ruled to the contrary, 
and we do not believe that those who 
argue this way have looked into the 
legal aspects very carefully. We are 
unable to find any encouragement for 
those who want to contest the kind 
of tax imposed by the city of New 
York,- but it may very well be that 
in individual cases the apportionment 
provision could be successfully op- 


A Time-Tested Formula for 
Winning “Regulars” 





Pe ee ers 


i 
‘ 
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“Rochester has a business tax simi- 
lar to the New York City imposition, 
and several other cities in that state 
have levies of this kind under con- 
sideration. The state of New Jersey 
is also contemplating a statewide tax 
of the same sort. Probably the idea 
will spread elsewhere, as a great 
many towns and cities are awfully 
hard up for revenue and their author- 
ities are searching high and low for 
new sources of taxation. 

“The most practical method of 


‘Combating this tax is to oppose its 


adoption by cities and states. Little 
can be done after the tax is author- 


of cakes that make the once-in-a-whiler want to 
become a “regular’’! 


* * * 


Try Sweetex for a month—in every cake you bake— 
and see for yourself how quickly you can build 
up an army of “regulars’’! It will mean more profits 


GrotirvGintle 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 


for you! 
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ized, unless the apportionment provi- 
sion is unfair and unreasonable.” 
¥ ¥ 
Canners Urge Exemption 

NEW YORK—The Association of 
New York State Canners has urged 
its New York food brokers to do 
everything within their power to have 
food sales exempted from the statute 
of the city of New York which taxes 
gross receipts of “foreign” corpora- 
tions selling within the city limits. 

The drive by the City Comptroller’s 
office which has been levied against 
flour mills, has during the past two 





weeks hit many canners, quick-freez+ 


ers and other food packers. The office. \ 


claims taxes back to 1939, when the 
statute became law. 

The association has urged that the 
present regulations be amended to 
exempt all processors selling through 
brokers. 
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GEORGE COPPERS NAMED 


NEW YORK—Election of George 
H. Coppers, president of the National 
Biscuit Co., as a member of the board 
of directors of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, 
Inc., was recently announced. 


Trust Your to 


SWEETEX 


the “High-Ratio”™ Shortening 






*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It “also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s 
special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio”’ service. Procter & Gamble, 
makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio’’ shortening. 
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Lloyd R. Wolfe 


New Service Firm 


Organized by 
Lloyd R. Wolfe 


CHICAGO—Formation of the firm 
of Lloyd R. Wolfe and Associates has 
been announced by Lloyd R. Wolfe. 
With offices at 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, the firm will provide a re- 
search and advisory service for bak- 
ers, food manufacturers and related 
industries, featuring manage- 
ment counsel, marketing research 
and specialized studies and reports. 

This new service facility is founded 
on the experience gained by Mr. 
Wolfe in his nearly 38 years with the 
E. W. Long Co., from the presidency 
of which company he resigned re- 
cently. 

In that capacity, Mr. Wolfe has 
been in close contact with every 
phase of bakery operation—purchas- 
ing, production, packaging, distribu- 
tion, merchandising, advertising, ac- 
counting, and cost control, giving 
special attention to administration 
and financial planning. 

Supplementing this personal knowl- 
edge of bakeries and their problems, 
the new firm contemplates the serv- 
ices of specialists in the practical 
functions of bakery operation and in 
the scientific application of engineer- 
ing, economics, statistics, marketing, 
personnel administration, sales pro- 
motion and public relations. 

‘It is my considered opinion that 
the baking industry is on the thresh- 
old of bigger things—but competition 
will become increasingly keen,” Mr. 
Wolfe said in making the announce- 
ment. “The future will handsomely re- 
ward alert and aggressive bakers, but 
the difference between profit and loss 
will be determined by the precision 
of management and method. The im- 
pending situation calls for careful 
planning. Through this service I hope 
to bring to clients information as to 
the best methods that practical ex- 
perience and scientific research can 
devise, as well as to help them in the 
determination of important policies.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
TWO WIN PROMOTIONS 

NEW YORK—Charles F. Moore 
has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager and Herbert M. 
Cleaves has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Diamond Crys- 
tal-Colonial Salt Division of General 
Foods Corp. at St. Clair, Mich. 


































MYSTERIOUS INGREDIENT — A 
good many mysterious and romantic 
things have been found in wheat 
within recent years. Fact is, it would 
not seem surprising at all to a lot 
of people if the little kernel should 
turn out to be a sort of nutritional 
cosmos—a food universe containing 
all things. The more fanciful of our 
nutritionists and diet designers have 
long been presuming upon the exist- 
ence of more things in wheat than 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins, 
minerals, germ oil, et cetera. They 
have it that there are other impor- 
tant but as yet unnamed and un- 
isolated substances of great, in fact 
immeasurable, utility to man. 

And now come certain scientists 
who think they are on the verge of 
discovery. They are running into its 
corner a mysterious something-or- 
other that may be vitally important 
to men as well as to mice in creat- 
ing resistance to infections. At pres- 
ent, however, only the mice have it. 
Howard A. Schneider of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research 
has been doing some exploratory lab- 
oratory work on them to discover 
the effect, if any, of “a natural and a 
synthetic diet on survivorship fol- 
lowing infection in nine different 
genetic circumstances.” The aim is 
to find out if there’s something in 
these diets that will serve to prevent 
infection. 

So far the experiments seem to in- 
dicate that “when a diet of natural 
foodstuffs is fed [ground whole wheat, 
dried whole milk and common salt], 
survivorship is measurably greater 
than when we feed a synthetic diet 
which contains all of the items which 
are now known to us as necessary 
for good nutrition.” Mr. Schneider, 
reporting the matter, has this to say 
in Transactions, a journal of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists: 

“It will occasion no objection, I 
assume, if the interest of the ce- 
real chemist in the chemical nature 
of the cereal grains be considered 
to include biochemical and nutritional 
aspects as well. It is in the exten- 
sion of our knowledge of nutrition 
in its relationship to _ infectious 


ESITERDAN, 


disease that we have come, in our 
own laboratory, to focus our atten- 
tion with fresh appreciation on one 
of the cereal grains, wheat, and since 
there is an element of novelty both 
in the chemical nature of the material 
sought and in the manner of its seek- 
ing I flatter myself that in what fol- 
lows, cereal chemists may find some 
small bits to recommend their inter- 
est.” Doubtless they will, though for 
anyone but a cereal chemist the re- 
port will prove tough reading. 

The Schneider conclusion is that, 
having focussed attention on wheat, 
the experiments seem to promise that, 
at least so far as mice are concerned, 
in the case of one infection and not 
with respect to general resistance to 
disease, ‘‘we must prepare our minds 
to entertain the idea that each dis- 
ease entity will have to be treated 
as a separate entity and that sep- 
arate nutritional entities will be 
found for each.” 

And our scientific friend’s final 
word—we hope you are following? 
—is this: “The general principle of 
the response to nutrition of infec- 
tion models remains the same, when 
these models are composed of 
genetically heterogeneous hosts in- 
fected by genetically heterogeneous 
populations of pathogens. By its ap- 
plication I am confident that we will 
win novel chemical entities from the 
natural world which will grant us 
new powers over infectious disease.” 


THIS WEEK’S COVER PICTURE— 
Union Mill, Cranbrook, County Kent, 
England, is 72 ft. high to the ridge 
of the cap. It was built in 1814 by 
Humphrey of Cranbrook, and is con- 
sidered the finest smock mill in Eng- 
land. It is still in use. The smock 
mill is so called because its tapering 
tower resembles the old-fashioned 
English countryman’s working garb. 
Such mills usually are octagonal, as 
is the one at Cranbrook, but may 
have six, ten or twelve sides. They 
are built of timber and weather- 
boarded, standing as a rule on brick 
bases which may be anything from 
a few feet to a couple of stories high. 
To the top is fixed a circular iron- 
faced track, built up of timber, and 
on this well-greased curb the cap 
turns to meet the wind. 

In their hey-day there may have 
been as many as ten thousand wind- 
mills at work in England at one time, 
Rex Wailes tells us in his newly-pub- 
lished and admirably illustrated 
book, “Windmills in England.” Today 
there are less than fifty, including the 
marsh mills used for drainage on 
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the Broads and in the Fens. 

“The location of this once mighty 
army,” writes Mr. Wailes, “was con- 
ditioned by two main considerations: 
first by the existence of good corn 
country and secondly the necessity to 
drain land. The corn windmills were 
naturally most plentiful where land 
was fairly level and water power 
lacking; that is, broadly speaking, 
east of a line drawn from Newcastle 
to Portsmouth. A fair number were 
to be found scattered over the remain- 
ing Midlands and Southern counties, 
and they were fairly numerous also 
in Somerset, Wirral, the Lancashire 
Fylde and Anglesey, the granary of 
Wales. Today they are to be found 
at work only in Lincolnshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Kent, while York- 
shire, Essex, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Surrey and Sussex have only 
one each. Of the two thousand or 
more that once drained the Fenland 
less than half a dozen dwarf exam- 
ples remain; the rest have been oust- 
ed by steam, oil and electricity. 

“The corn windmill has been driv- 
en out of existence by other sources 
of power at the very time when it 
was at its best. In addition, agricul- 
tural depression, the depopulation of 
the countryside, restrictive legislation 
and the competition of the big port 
mills have killed the trade of the 
windmill to such an extent that be- 
tween the two German wars they 
went out of use at the rate of about 
one a month. As to the millwrights 
capable of repairs and renewals to 
windmills there are not a dozen firms 
left in the country.” 


I hope I shall not be taken wrong- 
ly in America if I say that the 
Americans are a great free enter- 
prise people inside and wonderful 
planners outside.—Ernest Bevin, ex- 
plaining the Marshall Plan to his 
Parliament. 

e@ee 

According to Mr. Truman, Ameri- 
cans have “abandoned the ‘trickle- 
down’ concept of national prosperity 
& & SS (and) believe that wealth 
should be created for the benefit of 
all.” What this seems to mean is that, 
instead of the benefits of a dynamic 
imaginative free-enterprise system 
“trickling down” to.all classes, in- 
cluding the laziest man on the street, 
the ordinary man is now to get. his 
trickle from the government, which, 
according to the President, “must see 
that every American has a chance to 
obtain his fair share of our increas- 
ing abundance.” Since the only way 
the government can see that one man 
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gets his “fair share” is to take some- 
thing away from another man, it is 
obvious that $6 billion in new taxes 
will be cheap in comparison with 
what will have to be taken from 
Peter if Paul is to get what he thinks 
is his fair share.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 
eee 


Some of the idealists among you 
{the members of the 81st Congress] 
may strive to rid the [ECA] act of 
jokers such as the provision that 
one fourth of the wheat shipped 
abroad must go in the form of flour. 
—Fortune. 


eee 
The Dreaded Corporation 


“But, Sir, I have said I do not dread 
these corporations as instruments of 
power to destroy this country, be- 
cause there are a thousand agencies 
which can regulate, restrain and con- 
trol them; but there is a corporation 
we may all dread. That corporation 
is the Federal Government. From the 
aggression of this corporation there 
can be no safety, if it is allowed to 
go beyond the bounds, the well de- 
fined limits of its power. I dread 
nothing so much as the exercise of 
ungranted and doubtful powers by 
this government. It is, in my opinion, 
the danger of dangers to the future 
of this country. Let us be sure we 
keep it always within its limits. If 
this great, ambitious, ever growing 
corporation becomes oppressive, who 
shall check it? If it becomes way- 
ward, who shall control it? If it be- 
comes unjust, who shall trust it? 
As sentinels on the country’s watch- 
tower, senators, I beseech, you watch 
and guard with sleepless dread that 
corporation which can make all prop- 
erty and rights, all states and peo- 
ple, and all liberty and hope, its play- 
things in an hour and its victims 
forever.”—Sen. Benjamin Harvey Hill 
in the U.S. Senate, March 27, 1878. 
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TRAVELER 
“There is no God,” the Traveler said, 
“Hope’s a lie and faith is dead.” 
Then he broke his bread and ate 
his fill 
And started on with a strengthened 
will. 


His hunger was stayed—as he'd 
hoped—and he 
Was refreshed—as in faith he’d ex- 
pected to be. 
But he went his way: “There’s no 
God,” he said, 
“Hope’s a lie and faith is dead.” 


Kunigunde Duncan. 
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MAGNIFICENT CONTRADICTIONS 


UCH has been said on this page from time 

to time about our confusion over the 
strange contradictions of practice and policy that 
are manifested by our federal government. It 
it almost with sadistic pleasure, therefore, that 
we note the confusion and even frustration of 
other people on this account. In particular we are 
efigaged by the phrase coined by Pillsbury’s A. B. 
Sparboe for use in his address before the World 
Trade Conference at Chicago. He gave a good 
deal of attention to the contrarities of what he 
called so aptly ‘this land of magnificent contra- 
dictions.” ; 

Mr. Sparboe made caustic notation of the fact 
that the current administration line in Washing- 
ton, as enunciated in propaganda for the Office 
of International Trade, the reciprocal trade 
treaties and the ECA, condemns foreign cartels 
and extols private enterprise and competitive 
trading. But all the while the U.S. government 
operates one of the world’s largest monopolies— 
exportation of this country’s grain—and shows 
no inclination to return the business to private 
hands in the foreseeable future. 

To cap the inconsistency, our government is 
sponsoring at this very moment an international 
wheat conference which would set up a system 
requiring vast extension of the principle of gov- 
ernment controls. The success of such an under- 
taking would depend ultimately upon its logical 
extension to other commodities than wheat, and in 
the setting up of numerous agreements that could 
be described accurately only as state cartels, 

In the administration’s demand for new price 
control powers Mr. Sparboe sees a stubborn col- 
lision between intention and historic fact. Price 
controls don’t cure inflation, they aggravate it 
through black marketing, a contradiction of which 
the government remains perversely unaware. 

The gravest inconsistency in price controls, of 
course, has been failure to control all prices, both 
of commodities and services—trying to curb a 
stream by putting the dam part of the way across. 

With might and main—and our money—the 
government primes Europe’s pump, so that hard 
money, meaning dollars, will flow from it again. 
But those dollars must come from here, and can 
be had only in exchange for imported goods, most 
of which cannot climb our tariff walls. 

And while we are touching upon the almost 
forbidden subject of free trade we might as well 
listen quietly to this from Mr. Sparboe: “Our 
original excuse for high tariffs was to protect 
weak infant industries, so that as a debtor na- 
tion we could pay off our obligations. Now that 
we have built up the most powerful industrial 
system in the world and have become the biggest 
creditor nation in history, can we in good con- 
science argue that we must now protect ourselves 
against the world?” 

We are unanimous in wanting exports, yet all 
that Washington does to our domestic economy 
makes exports increasingly difficult and unlikely. 
The cost of Mr. Truman’s welfare state, which 


we are all so timid about calling by its real name, © 


must be added to the price lists of our goods, 
which are already too dear for the foreign market. 
With high-sounding phrases the administration 
goes about protecting American trade abroad 
while at the same time it prices us out of 
business. 

And so we come back to the basic artificial 
prop upon which a state cartel must lean 
—the subsidy. Use of this device, Mr. Sparboe 
points out, directly contradicts the government’s 
outspoken aversion to subsidized foreign competi- 
tion, an aversion that serves to stiffen resistance 
to the lowering of our tariffs. 

To assume that it is only government that is 
being so contradictory and inconsistent in so many 
matters affecting our political economy is in it- 
self a contradiction of fact, Therefore we must 
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not assume it, though that is a natural tendency. 
The contradictory policies of Washington stem 
not solely from the New Tru-deal thinker-uppers, 
but come also from the confused inconsistencies 
and demands of business, of labor and of agri- 
culture—even from class rooms and editorial col- 
umns. We are all in a mighty fine state of almost 
complete social and economic obfuscation. 


MEDITATION ON FLOUR 
EXPORTING 


EARLY 2,500,000 Africans in Nyasaland, 42,- 

000-square-mile British central African pro- 
tectorate, are facing death by famine, due to 
failure of the corn crop. Stories of lesser food 
calamities come from other backward regions of 
the world. They illustrate man’s dependence on 
climate and his failure to check the evils of soil 
erosion in those places inhabited by peoples whose 
numbers are increasing year by year because the 
natural diseases, which formerly thinned their 
ranks, have now been conquered by the’ swift 
advances of medical science. More food is needed 
to meet the requirements of their rising standard 
of living, a natural result of their increased pur- 
chasing power which, in turn, comes from the 
expansion of exports. 

India is among the countries which can be in- 
stanced as examples of the trend. In 1947 she 
imported 2.3 million tons of food grains, in 1948 
2.8 million and for the current year she has had 
to step up her requirements to 4.5 million tons. 

Food is available to meet most of the world’s 
demands but much of it is in the wrong place. 
It requires exporting and importing. This reduces 
the problem to what one would imagine to be the 
simplest of mathematical processes. One must 
take away, one must add. 

But there are difficulties to be overcome even 
if one allows that the world’s currency problems 
will be ironed out within the next few years. 
Price would be a major factor for consideration. 
Predominating, however, is the question of diet, 
since many of the undernourished peoples live on 
corn and on native grains of divers types. The 
majority of these potential customers are unused 
to wheat and its products. In an effort to prepare 
them for a change, the British government recent- 
ly has gone to considerable pains to train East 
Indians in the art of baking bread from wheat 
flour. Some of the trainees have been established 
in bakeshops and have succeeded in implanting 
in their customers a liking for this new, and to 
them, strange product. 

British and Continental millers have their eyes 
on these potentialities. In Europe, meantime, it 
is reported that milling capacities are rapidly ap- 
proaching the stage when they can fill domestic 
needs and have something over. Mill proprietors 
are already seeking to restrict imports of flour 
by means of prohibitive tariffs. British millers 
have plans for new mills and for the reconstruc- 
tion of existing plants, and they, too, will seek 
markets for surplus production abroad. Already 
they find interesting possibilities in Scandinavia. 

Russia scans the export scene, as usual, even 
in the midst of domestic privations. She is build- 
ing flour mills at key centers. Her search for 
trade is always preceded by political agitation, as 
witness Malaya, Burma, China and the whole of 


the oriental world. She is interested in the middle 
east, Palestine, Arabia, Persia and Iraq. The 
whole of the undeveloped areas of the world come 
within her ken. 

American millers are at least vaguely aware 
of these things, and can be counted upon to play 
their part in seizing upon global opportunities to 
the extent that their genius and enterprise per- 
mit—always within the limitations imposed upon 
them by world politics and economy and the 
wisdom of their own country’s statesmen. That 
wisdom is on trial at the moment‘as Congress, 
under an administrative mandate, faces the neces- 
sity of deciding whether to protect and preserve 
the flour export trade of the U.S. in those im- 
portant areas of the world that are being served 
under the Marshall Plan, or to abandon it to the 
foreign milling competition that is being built up 
with American dollars. 

eee 


REBUILDING AN OLD GRANARY 


ORTH AFRICA once was the granary of the 

Mediterranean—which is to say of the known 
world of that period. Now there is the suggestion 
that it may be restored as one of the earth’s 
principal wheat-producing areas. Oddly, from one 
point of view, a chief promoter of this notion at 
the moment is one of the world’s largest and 
most knowing producers of wheat—Thomas D. 
Campbell, the Montana “wheat king.” There are 
some American wheat growers who would not 
think themselves called upon to promote foreign 
competition for their produce. But this is not 
true of Mr. Campbell. He has a strain of world 
altruism in him, and he wants to bolster the 
economy of Europe with a device that may help 
to stop Communism. 

Mr. Campbell has completed a survey of wheat- 
growing possibilities that lie along a thousand- 
mile strip on the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. This was undertaken at the request of 
the French government, He has convinced himself 
that it is possible to apply there the big-scale 
mechanized and water-conservation methods that 
are used in Montana and other areas of western 
U.S. To some extent these methods already are 
being used by some of the French farmers of 
North Africa. They are summerfallowing and 
thinly sowing their seed in order to give each 
plant more space and moisture. They carefully 
trap and reserve the scant rainfall and the snow 
from their hills. Their yields, Mr. Campbell finds, 
are four or five times greater than those of 
the Arab farmers, many of whom are still in the 
sharpened stick stage of agricultural development. 

Before World War II Algeria, French Morocco 
and Tunisia produced about 80 million bushels 
of wheat a year, or slightly more than 1% of the 
world’s 6 billion-bushel output. Production suffered 
greatly during the war but is now back to about 
the average of the previous 10 years. The yield 
per acre is under 10 bu., but Mr. Campbell sees 
possibilities of greatly increasing it. 

Mr. Campbell is described in Who’s Who as a 
mechanical and agricultural engineer. Maybe we 
ought to have been calling him “General,” for 
that is the rank he holds in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve. He was a colonel in the Air Corps during 
World War II and had overseas service. He has 
been a farmer, over and above and in between his 
many other activities, since 1898, operating 95,000 
acres of land in Montana, principally devoted to 
the raising of wheat. During World War I he 
served as special investigator of available farm 
lands on Indian reservations of the U.S., and in 
1929 was special adviser and consulting engineer 
for the Russian government to assist in forming 
plans for operation of 10 million acres of Russian 
land. 

If any one can farm Africa the General un- 
doubtedly can. And the modern Malthusians and 
soil conservation calamity criers ought to watch 
out, 
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See 


@ “Aluminized” Steel 
Interior Panels 

e Fiberglas Insulation 

@ Safety Stabilized Trays 

e Finger-Tip Operation, 
Full-Visibility Doors 

@ Streamlined Design 

@ Improved Baffles and 
Burners 

o Centralized Controls 

e Enclosed Drive 
Mechanism 

© Super-Smooth 
Reel Action 

e Greater Installation 
Flexibility 


YOU ASKED FOR THEM... 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY =p 


UNION STEEL Proudly Presents 





Before a pencil was laid to a design sheet we 
, asked leading bakers all over America, “If you 
; were buying a new oven, what features would 
you want most?” Here is what you told us: 
“Better insulation and interior heat reflection 
. . . Lower operating cost .. . Easier working 
doors we can see through . . . Greater accessa- 
bility in reaching into the oven . . . Centralized 
controls visible from anywhere in the shop... 
Greater installation flexibility for easier shop 
‘ layout.” 


Every operating advantage that you asked for 
has been incorporated in these new “Q-F 
Series” Flex-O-Matics. That’s why they are 
the finest reel-type ovens ever built. Get the 
Full facts on them now. Call or drop a line to 
your Union Steel Distributor. 


' 
' 


"Q-F Series'' Flex-O-Matic Ovens 
oe available for prompt delivery in 
17 sizes—12 to 76 bun pan capaci- 
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_ CAMPBELL TAGGART 


DALLAS, TEXAS —Net sales of S$ pe 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1948, Made from a carefully selected 
* amounted to $82,831,334, according blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
to the recent annual — of the choice Northern Spring wheats— 
organization. Net income for the year DIASTATICALL 
amounted to $8,003,473.  BALADCED 
Dividends paid by Campbell Tag- 
2 gart during 1948 totaled $4.50 a share, mn 
* being 25¢ more than was paid in 1947. 
: “Progress during the past year is 
; A indicated by the increases in tonnage, STRONG— 
sales and profits,” J. W. Carence, UNIFORM— 
president, said in his annual report EVENLY PERFORMING— 
* to stockholders. “However, the cost FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


‘depreciation and the elimination of 



















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Y5rAte 


















BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls . Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 


Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 




















KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Grain Merchants ;: Flour Millers 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 


We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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REPORTS NET SALES 
Net Income parent Reported at id Hal run” 
$8,008,473—Increases in “pay ial pakels 


Sales Noted 


of maintaining the bakery properties 
in proper condition to operate at an 
efficient and economical level has . 
been high. Necessary additions and 
replacements for the year represent . ‘ 
a total outlay of $5,253,981. After Milled for Perfection 


items charged off, the result is a —Not Price! 
net addition to the fixed asset ac- 
count of $3,744,089. The united efforts ted 
of your directors and the executive ory | Tes 
heads of the subsidiary companies porat” gaking 
have been directed to the proper *La ° 
maintenance of productive facilities for 

to the end of attaining the maximum 
in efficiency and quality of goods pro- 
duced. This policy accounts for the 


additional investments and predicts ; Le x i ngto n M i i | 


the necessity for further expenditures 








during the coming year.” & Elevator Co. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE LEXINGT ON, NEBRASKA 
MILLS HOPE FOR BROADER SINCE 1884 
OUTLETS IN NEWFOUNDLAND - 








TORONTO — Many Ontario flour 
mills and other firms are aggressively | For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


seeking trade with Newfoundland, ac- BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
cording to a report by the trade and America’s Premier Cake Flour 


industry branch of the Ontario gov- SROWN'S HUNGARIAN CORPORAT! on 
ernment. 25 Broad Street York City 
One company has made arrange- 


ments to run a steamship service 
direct from Toronto and Hamilton to QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


St. John’s. It will operate two 2,400- 
ton deadweight oil-burning package FULTON BAG & 


freighters on a two-week schedule COTTON MILLS 


during the open season. 
The Ontario government is prepar- Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 

ing statistics as to goods imported by eee Bom) se. ee 

Newfoundland which will be sent out “ : 

to all Ontario manufacturers to give 

them an idea of what trade can be 























expanded. “Whitewater Flour” 

Some of the larger milling com- Ground Where the 
panies, which had previously done Best Wheat Is Grown 
little or no business in Newfoundland, WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
are preparing to open offices there Whitewater, Kansas 


and put on extensive advertising pro- 
grams in order to share in what, after 
April 1, will be a domestic market. 











——BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
PETER PIRRIE SPEAKS ZEPHYR FLOUR 
TO PRODUCTION CLUB SizE eto ger or A rte 


NEW YORK—tThe current cost sit- 
uation in the baking industry was 
analyzed by Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, at a recent meeting of the New Mill Completed 1936 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, | _ “ SLOG AN” 


Inc. A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


Mr. Pirrie noted that the cost curve MILI 
is definitely on the upswing while the CARARIAN & ELEVATOR CO. 




















profits curve is headed down. The Wether oer 

speaker recommended a close check 

on small costs and particularly Seiden Gtiin 
stressed checking on losses through NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 


inaccuracy of dividers, flour mois- YEAST Soles Offices 

ture losses and fermentation losses. CORPORATION 45-54 37th St., Long Island City, MY. 
He urged checking-in of materials iain > Eo Wocker Orive, Chicago, M. 
and keeping an accurate inventory yor 


Belleville, N. J. ond o 
of all ingredients. oat peartra ad 
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Bakery Products Seen as Best 
Buy in Today’s Market by ABA 


CHICAGO — Bakery products are 
the best buy in today’s market bas- 
ket, the American Bakers Assn. de- 
clared in a recent press release, point- 
ing out that they have increased less 
in price since 1940 than any other 
major category of food. 

The association cited a recent re- 
port of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board which revealed that 
bakery products had risen only 68.8% 
compared with the average for all 
foods of 113.5%. 

Best buy, next to baked goods, was 
canned and dried foods which have 
risen 92.4%. In third place were fresh 
fruits which have risen 98.4%. 

The board’s report, based on in- 
formation from the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, compared the period 
Sept. 1947-Aug. 1948 with Sept. 1939- 
Aug. 1940. 

The bakers group also stated that, 
“penny for penny, enriched bread 


gives you more of the things your 
body needs, more generously, than 
any other food you eat at every 
meal.” 

Pointing, as an example, to the 
dietary allowances recommended by 
the National Research Council for a 
growing girl 13 to 15 years of age, 
the association explained that six 
slices of enriched bread per day pro- 
vide 19% of her required proteins, 9% 
of her calcium, 20% of her iron, 32% 
of her thiamine, 13% of her ribo- 
flavin, 29% of her niacin and 17% 
of her calories. 

The press release was sent to news- 
papers and radio stations by Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co., public relations 
counsel for the Bakers of America 
Program. The ABA also sent the re- 
lease to its members, with a copy of 
the chart released by the National 
Industrial Conference Board showing 
“Increases in Family Food Costs.” 





Australian Wheat 
Crop Estimated 
at 200 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON — The Australian 
wheat crop is now estimated at about 
200 million bushels, according to the 
latest report from the American Con- 
sulate at Sydney. This is slightly 
above earlier forecasts, reflecting fa- 
vorable conditions during the latter 
part of the growing season and at 
harvest time. 


The harvest commenced earlier 
than usual in the eastern states and 
progressed rapidly. A large part of 
the crop was harvested by the end 
of December in the eastern wheat 
areas and in South Australia. In 
western Australia, however, wet 
weather in November caused some 
delay in harvesting operations. 

Growers are to receive a first ad- 
vance of 88¢ bu., less freight for 
bagged wheat delivered from this 
year’s crop. The advance for bulk 
wheat, on the same basis, is 80¢ bu. 
Further advances will be made to 
growers as marketings warrant. 

The commonwealth’s modified 
wheat stabilization program was ap- 
proved in time to cover marketings 
of the current harvest. This legisla- 
tion provided for establishment of a 
wheat board consisting of 12 mem- 
bers, the board to control domestic 
and export marketings. The board 
has been operating since December 
17, 1948, 

Under the new stabilization act 
guaranteed prices may be revised 
each season, in line with production 
costs, with the 1947-48 figure of $1 
bu. as the basing point. The guar- 
anteed price for this marketing sea- 
son has been recommended at $1.07 
bu. bulk basis, f.o.r. ports. Beginning 
with Dec. 1 the board's selling price 
for wheat for domestic consumption 
was also increased to that figure 
($1.07 bulk, f.o.r. ports) from the 
1948 price of $1 for domestic use. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CO-OP TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Union Co-op here announced 
recently that it will erect a new 








150,000 bu. capacity elevator in Clay 
Center. Material for the new struc- 


ture is beginning to arrive. The 
Farmers Union obtained by lease land 
on which the present Rock Island 
freight house is located. All the build- 
ings on this land will be moved by 
the railroad to make room for the 
new elevator, new scale and office. A 
warehouse for. the handling of feeds 
and other farm supplies will prob- 
ably be erected later. The new grain 
elevator will be built of concrete and 
steel, with six large tanks in the 
main structure 120 ft. high. 


-_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREAT OF CONTROLS SEEN 
IN HIGH SUPPORT LEVELS 


PEORIA, ILL.—Government con- 
trol of the amount and kind of crops 
farmers can grow will result from 
demands for higher parity and sup- 
port prices than necessary, Jacob 
Younge, president of the Peoria 
Board of Trade told members of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
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of Illinois at their convention Feb. 
1 at Peoria. 

Higher support prices, Mr. Younge 
said, eventually will cause overpro- 
duction of all kinds of grain and cot- 
ton, and the government then will 
demand control of acreage and dic- 
tate the kind of grain to be planted. 

“Through this procedure,” he de- 
clared, “we will lose our freedom of 
thought and freedom of action, and 
we will do what Washington dictates 
to us.” 

“For more than 100 years we were 
exchanging food to pay for capital 
and commodities from abroad,” the 
speaker said, “but these food or farm 
surpluses usually were in only a few 
specific items such as wheat, cotton 
and tobacco. For the past 20 years or 
more, America has been compelled 
to’ import large quantities of foods 
other than wheat, cotton or tobacco, 
to maintain our very high standard 
of living. 

“Much of the immediate troubles of 
farming grew out of this confusion 
that always comes with changing con- 
ditions. Farmers want to keep on 
growing wheat even when they know 
too much is being grown, so they 
ask the government to guarantee they 
won't take a loss on it. 

“Cotton producers have lost much 
of their world market, yet in the 
face of it, want to keep up cotton 
acreage, and have the government— 
which means all the people—prevent 
the natural consequence of their over- 
production. 

“Government, in a political gesture, 
guarantees high prices for potatoes, 
and immediately is swamped by tre- 
mendous production. Potatoes virtual- 
ly are given away for livestock feed 
or for starch making, and this upsets 
trade in other lines, that, in turn, 
are talking of asking government 
help. 

“Economists in the main say that 
the farm problem is one of needed 
adjustment of production. We need 
to produce more of some commodi- 
ties and less of others. But we can’t, 
or don’t, do it while government 


guarantees free production in uneco- 


nomic patterns.” 








GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL EXECUTIVES—The newly elected members 
of the executive committee of the National Grain Trade Council are 
shown above at the recent annual meeting of the directors of the NGTC 
in Chicago. Seated from left to right, they are Carl E. Bostrom, Chi- 
cago, vice president, Chicago Board of Trade, vice chairman; Harold E. 
Sanford, Portland, Ore., vice president, Continental Grain Co., chairman. 
(Standing, from left to right) Edward Morgenstern, Salina, Kansas, 
Robinson Milling Co.; Walter Berger, Chicago, president, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, F. H. Peavey 
& Co.; Robert Cargill, Minneapolis, Victoria Elevator Co., and W. F. 
Brooks, Washington, D.C., executive secretary. 
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Britain Suspends 
Talks with Russia 
on Grain Supplies 


LONDON—tThe British Board of 
Trade announced Feb. 14 that the 
negotiations with Russia for supplies 
of graim had not broken down but 
had been suspended pending consid- 
eration by both countries of proposals 
for a trade agreement. 

Discussions between the two coun- 
tries have been proceeding for sev- 
eral months and it was understood in 
trade circles that the British govern- 
ment was asking for 1.5 million tons 
of wheat and coarse grains. The Brit- 
ish recently informed the Russians 
that it was necessary that supplies 
required to meet demands in 1949 
should be arranged immediately, fail- 
ing which they would have to look 
elsewhere. It was expected that as 
a result of this ultimatum the Rus- 
sians would agree to a short term 
agreement involving sales of grain 
only pending settlement of the long 
term proposals. 

The present suspension means that 
Britain will now have to look else- 
where for supplies of coarse grains, 
and traders consider that there is 
now a possibility that further pur- 
chases will have to be made in the 
U.S. and Canada, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties presented by the shortage of 
dollars. Offsetting this, however, is 
the fact that exports of British man- 
ufactured goods to America are in- 
creasing, thus allowing, for purchases 
over and above any covered by the 


- European Recovery Program. 


A further source of supply at pres- 
ent being explored by British repre- 
sentatives is the Argentine where the 
current agreement expires March 31. 
Purchases made under this agree- 
ment included 1,272,000 tons of corn. 
Any exorbitant price demands by the 
Argentinians might, however, . pre- 
clude the conclusion of a deal in 
coarse grain as the British govern- 
ment is determined to resist any at- 
tempts to take advantage of her cur- 
rent supply difficulties. 
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ALBERTA FARMERS PLAN TO 
RAISE SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


TORONTO—Reports indicate that 
farmers in southern Alberta are plan- 
ning to raise soft white wheat under 
contract again this year after deliver- 
ing nearly a million bushels from 
the 35,000 acres on which the crop 
was grown in 1948. Last year’s crop 
was damaged to a considerable extent 
by rust reducing yields to an aver- 
age of about 28 bu. per acre, but that 
has not dampened the enthusiasm of 
the farmers. 


The entire crop last year was 
grown under contract for five milling 
companies—Ellison Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltdy Lethbridge; Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd.; the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd.; Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and Western Canada 
Flour Mills. 


Soft white wheat, used for milling 
into pastry flour, was introduced to 
southern Alberta in 1920 by the Elli- 
son Milling Co., but was abandoned 
as a crop because of the rust prob- 
lem. The same company re-introduced 
the crop again several years later 
when western millers began finding it 
almost impossible to import such 
wheat from the East. 
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Ls of bread buyers are shoppers. They 
buy first one brand, then another. They are 
looking for something extra... some loaf with 
a better than average flavor and eating quality. 
The baker who can catch and hold these 
shoppers is on the road to success. It goes 
without saying that this requires the use of the 
finest ingredients. It takes a superlative flour, 
for example, to raise a loaf above the run of 


the market. TOWN CRIER is that kind of 


flour. Don’t let the slightly higher price per 
sack fool you. You will be more than repaid 
for the original cost in customer satisfaction. 
We can safely guarantee TOWN CRIER: be- 
cause we pay an extra premium to be assured 


of the finest wheat from each crop. Why not 
switch to TOWN CRIER today? 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 
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The “Poor Man’s Cereal’’ 
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Millet—Providing Food for Millions 


ILLET is grown and used as 
food in many foreign countries, 
but in the U.S. it is little known 
as a food grain. A comparatively 
small quantity enters international 
trade, because it is usually consumed 
in the producing country. World pro- 
duction of millet averaged 26,200,000 
short tons for the period 1934-38, 


By Elma Anderson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies 


compared with 171 million of wheat, 
110,300,000 of rice and 47,500,000 of 
rye. A large part of the world pro- 
duction of millet is grown in Asia, 


Africa and Russia where most of it 
is consumed as food. 

Millet is known as a “poor man’s 
cereal’ and is often called an “in- 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 
Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 





Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 














ferior” grain. Probably the principal 
reason for these aspersions is that 
some kinds of millet have a strong 
taste. Also, in some parts of the 
world certain varieties will grow 
where it is too hot or dry, and the 
land is too poor, for other cereal 
crops. When people are given free 
choice, they seem to prefer such ce- 
reals as wheat and rice, which are 
bland and mild of taste, or tasteless. 
Studies of the nutritive value of mil- 
let show that it compares favorably 
in this respect with other cereal 
grains. 
Ancient Bread Grain 


Millet, one of the oldest of the ce- 
reals, was a common bread grain in 
the ancient world. Use of millet as a 
food dates back to prehistoric ages, 
but little is known about its origin. 
Some students believe that it was 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Anderson 
is an agricultural statistician in the 
statistical and historical research di- 
vision, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The accompanying article is 
based on her study, “World Produc- 
tion and Consumption of Millet and 
Sorghum.” Few people in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Miss Anderson says, 
know millet by sight, but in Africa, 
eastern Europe and Asia the grain 
bulks large in the food supplies of 
many densely populated areas. 





the first cultivated crop, having been 
grown in the so-called Hoe Age, 
which preceded the Plow Age. It is 
said to have been used as a food in 
India, China and Egypt before there 
were written records. 

In ancient and medieval times, mil- 
let was grown in most of the known 
world. In medieval times it was one 
of the principal foods of the poorer 
people of Rome and of Europe gen- 
erally. During the 19th century, this 
cereal was gradually superseded in 
western Europe by wheat, rye, rice, 
maize (corn) and potatoes. 

As millet lacks some of the quali- 
ties required for making a good raised 
bread, the development of yeast- 
raised bread was partly responsible 
for the decline in the use of millet 
in western Europe. At present, mil- 
let’s share in world production of 
cereals is less than in the past, be- 
cause it has been gradually replaced 
in most occidental countries by other 
foods, especially by wheat and corn 
and, to some extent, by potatoes. 

Only small quantities are now 
grown in western Europe, and these 
are utilized mainly for poultry feed. 
In eastern Europe, millet still serves 
as food in the form of porridge and 
flat bread. It is also used for making 
alcoholic drinks. Large quantities are 
also grown for food purposes in China, 
India, Manchuria, parts of Africa and 
Asiatic Russia. 


Greater Yield 


Perhaps the main reason for the 
survival of millet as an important 
food grain in large sections of the 
world is that most varieties produce, 
under conditions of intense heat and 
scanty rainfall, a greater quantity 
of grain than do other cereals. In 
addition, most varieties of millet do 
not demand a rich soil; some grow in 
soil that would not support other 
grains. Millet can be grown under 
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primitive conditions with. little culti- 
vation; it persists where methods 
of cultivation have changed little for 
centuries. Most varieties have an ad- 
ditional advantage in that they re- 
quire only a short growing season. 
In India, where much depends on 
when the monsoon arrives, millet is 
very valuable. If the monsoon comes 
too late for other spring grains, mil- 
let is planted, and this produces some 
kind of crop. It is also valuable as 
a second or catch crop. Another ad- 
vantage is that seed requirements are 
small in bulk, because the seeds are 
relatively small. This is important 
in such countries as India and China 
where many poor people who live 
on the land find it difficult to save 
sufficient grain for the next season’s 
seeding. 

Of the many kinds of millet pro- 
duced in various parts of the world, 
five kinds are important for food 
purposes. These are known as cCat- 
tail, finger, bread, foxtail, and barn- 
yard millets. Sorghum is often classed 
as a kind of millet by European writ- 
ers, but in the U.S. this is not done. 
Sorghum is therefore not included 
in this report. 


Varieties of Millet 


Cattail millet (Pennisetum glau- 
cum), also known as pearl millet, is 
the “bajra’” of India. It makes a 
minimum claim on soil and moisture 
but requires hot weather. Growing 
best in a dry, light soil, it thrives 
on plains that have extended dry 
periods, such as those of the West- 
ern Ghats and Rajputana, in India, 
and in the Sudan near Sahara. 

Finger millet (Eleusine coracana), 
also known as little millet, is the 
“ragi” of India. The plant is hardy, 
grows in almost any soil, and, in con- 
trast to other millets, thrives in a 
moist climate where rains are not 
too heavy. Hardy enough to grow at 
an altitude of 6,000 to 7,000 feet in 
the Himalayas on rocky land, the 
plants also make only modest de- 
mands on soil. 

Bread millet (Panicum miliaceum), 
often called proso, grows farther 
north than any other millet, for in- 
stance in central Russia. The crop 
grows fast and can stand a good 
deal of drouth but demands better 
soil than the millets listed above. 
Bread millet is especially suited to a 
dry continental climate, such as that 
of central Asia. 

Foxtail millet (Setaria_ italica), 
sometimes called Italian millet, needs 
a fairly good soil and high tempera- 
tures. The growing season is longer, 
but this type withstands drouth bet- 
ter than the bread millet. 

Barnyard millet (Echinochola crus- 
gali), also called Japanese millet, is 
the barnyard grass of the US. A 
relative is guinea grass, a native of 
tropical Africa, which grows 8 ft. 
high and yields a nutritious grain; 
a similar species also grows on the 
banks of the Amazon. Another rela- 
tive, found in Australia; is eaten by 
the natives. The Koda millet in India 
is also related. 

Reliable statistics for millet are 
difficult to obtain, because this grain 
is grown and consumed principally 
in Asiatic and African countries 
where crop reporting has not been 
so well developed as in Europe and 
America, and because so little millet 
is exported or imported. Official sta- 
tistics have been used when ayvail- 
able; when not, unofficial estimates 
have beeh included in the estimates 
for total production and consump- 
tion in this study. The figures are 
conservative, however; because al- 
though millet is known to be grown 
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in certain countries of Asia and Afri- 
ca no indication of the size of the 
crops is obtainable. 

Estimated world production of mil- 
let for the period 1934-38 averaged 
26,200,000 short tons, and consump- 
tion for food averaged 22,300,000 tons, 
or 85% of the total crop. About 6%, 
or 1,500,000 tons, was fed to live- 
stock and fowls. 


Staple Chinese Food 


In China, which produces about a 
third of the world crop, millet is one 
of the staple foods. In southern China 
the people depend principally upon 
rice, but in northern China, wheat, 
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millet and sorghum are the leading 
food crops. 

The kinds of millet cultivated in 
China are mainly foxtail, proso or 
bread, and finger. Foxtail millet, by 
far the most important, is grown in 
Hopei, Shantung, Honan and Shansi 
provinces and in North China gener- 
ally. This hardy plant, which grows 
in many regions where other cereals 
do not thrive, is found in the moun- 
tainous sections as well as the plains 
of many parts of China. Bread mil- 
let is grown principally in the prov- 
inces of Shantung, Hopei, Shansi and 
Kansu. Sometimes it is used in mak- 
ing a kind of wine. Finger millet is 
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not extensively grown; it occurs 
mainly in Shantung, Shansi and 
Szechwan, and is often used for 
beer making, for which it is well 
suited. 

Millet is among India’s chief food 
crops. Production of this grain aver- 
aged 5,720,000 short tons in the pe- 
riod 1934-38, compared with 10,980,- 
000 tons of wheat and 28,533,000 tons 
of rice. Large quantities of wheat and 
rice are exported, but virtually all the 
millet is consumed within the coun- 
try, mostly as food. The stalks, straw 
and some of the grain furnish feed. 

Some kind of millet is grown in 
most parts of India, but the princi- 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Fiour quality does make a big difference in 
the production of better bread and in con- 
sumer acceptance of any loaf... . especially 
if it’s I-H Quality. The rugged dependability 
and baking tolerance of I-H flours is based 
Pro vn, Cueag ee on the policy of choosing only the excellent 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With wheats. Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
me Mees Reon Aevecising Frowsm |~. _ cereal chemist is concentrated on top quality. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Paper Bags 


Chase 
Topmil! 
Burlap Bags 


put this expert 
on your payroll 


Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


ee 10 CX cost 


Chase Specialties : 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business .. . in terms of good looks, 
efficiency, and economy! 

He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to ‘serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. Seed 

Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
better container for your products. 





Chase Lined Chase Chase Liners— 
and Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 


} 
A S E B A G Oo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WE JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS ©* BUFFALO + ST.LOUIS * NEW YOR ¢ CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢* PORTLAND,ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS,O, © H HINSON, KAN, * CROSSETT, ARK, 
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pal producing sections are central 
and southeastern India, where the 
climate is especially suitable. Heavy 
monsoon rains furnish necessary mois- 
ture during the planting season at the 
beginning of the summer, and the lack 
of moisture in later months does not 
discourage the development of millet, 
whereas wheat and rice do not thrive. 
If the monsoon is late in arriving, cat- 
tail millet is substituted for sorghum 
if seed is available, because it is able 
to produce some kind of crop with a 
small amount of moisture. 


If the monsoon fails entirely, a_ 


famine is inevitable, but in recent 
years these famines have been much 
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less severe because of importation of 
food supplies by the government. 
First in importance among the mil- 
lets of India is cattail millet or “baj- 
ra,” production of which averaged 
3,140,000 short tons for the period 
1934-38. Most of it is grown in the 
dry western section of India and is 
the principal food of the people. It 
thrives on light, sandy soil, little 
moisture, and hot weather. There are 
two chief districts for the cultivation 
of cattail millet, one in Bombay, Raj- 
putana, and the adjoining Ganges 
plains, and the other in the dry sec- 
tion of the Western Ghats and in 
Madras. It appears as far south as 


the southern tip of the peninsula, 
where it is sometimes grown as a 
winter crop. 

Finger millet or “ragi” is next in 
importance among the millets of In- 
dia; about 2,580,000 short tons were 
produced on the average during the 
period 1934-38. Grown mainly in- 
southern India, this grain is used for 
making bread, cakes and puddings. 
More than half the acreage of fin- 
ger millet is in Madras and vicinity, 
and practically all the remaining 
acreage is in the native states, mostly 
Mysore. It appears to thrive in the 
same climate in which rice thrives 
and is usually found in India where 





"YES" 


M... and more housewives agree that enrichment 
is a necessity. The hard-hitting advertising program 


of the Millers’ National Federation is making its in- 


fluence widely felt. 


A sure, approved way to provide enrichment is by 
the use of Pfizer Enrichment Wafers which fully meet 
the recommendations of the Scientific Advisory 
Council of the American Institute of Baking. 

It’s a remarkably convenient way, too. A single, 
easy-to-use Pfizer wafer is enough to enrich one 
hundred pounds of flour in: average formulas. Yet, 
for use as other formulas may require, each wafer 
is double scored so that it may be readily broken into 


PFIZER @ 


halves and quarters. Although they are firm enough 


to resist breaking in transit, they disintegrate rapidly 
in water or yeast suspensions, giving uniform distri- 


bution in the dough batch. 


There are two types of Pfizer Enrichment Wafers 
— Type “A” for formulas including 3% or more of 
non-fat milk solids, and Type “B” for formulas 
including less than 3% of such solids. 

For descriptive folder on Pfizer Enrichment 
Wafers, please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North 
Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 605 Third St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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rice grows. Damp mountain slopes 
seem to be especially favorable. 


Some Irrigation Used 


In some dry sections finger millet is 
grown under irrigation, and is some- 
times sown between the rows of 
maize, which often fails to produce 
a crop. In this case there is still a 
crop of some sort. Finger millet is 
seeded following the rainy season, or 
the seed is sown in May in irrigated 
beds, and the young plants are trans- 
planted to fields at the beginning of 
the rainy season. In Gujarat it is 
grown in alluvial soil and irrigated 
by floodwater. Here it is often grown 
as a vegetable, in which case the un- 
ripe ears are eaten. In the interior, 
finger millet is planted on the east- 
ern slope of the Ghats and up to the 
edge of the Deccan plains. On the 
damp west coast it is supplanted by 
rice. In south India, in Madras and 
Mysore, finger millet. occupied two 
thirds of the planted acreage. 
The damp climate is’ especially 
favorable for the growth of the 
crop, and sowing and harvesting are 
dependent on the trade winds. With 
irrigation, sowing and harvesting are 
possible throughout the year; so sow- 
ing is usually done when water is 
available. 

Although it is not produced to any 
great extent in India, the natives are 
very fond of foxtail millet. The plant 
grows in dry climates but makes 
great demands on the soil. The Hin- 
dus regard the grain as a holy food 
and often prescribe it for the diet 
of invalids. Foxtail millet is the prin- 
cipal grain in a small section of the 
highlands of Mysore, where the cli- 
mate seems to be especially favorable. 
Most of it is grown>as a summer 
crop. 

Bread millet is also grown in cer- 
tain sections, mostly in southern In- 
dia, south of the Kistna River, where 
it is one of the principal foods. Other 
kinds of millet are grown in many 
parts of India but although they are 
important locally the total production 
of these for the country is not large. 


Widely Grown in Russia 


Another chief millet-producing and 
millet-consuming area is central Asia 
and Soviet Russia where proso or 
bread millet is widely grown. It oc- 
curs in the southern half of Soviet 
Russia and is a staple food through- 
out the country. In a broad belt run- 
ning through central and southern 
Russia, it is one of the important 
crops and is eaten mostly in the form 
of a thick porridge called kasha. The 
nomadic peoples, the Mongolians and 
the Kirgis, are very fond of millet, 
and their methods of culture suit 
the crop. Many sections have little 
rainfall but receive a water supply 
from some type of irrigation system 
supplied by mountain streams. 

In Arabia, Syria, Iran, Iraq and 
Afghanistan, millet has been culti- 
vated for many centuries. Although it 
is of much less importance today than 
formerly, a considerable quantity is 
grown, and the grain is a staple food 
for many of the poorer people. In 
Iran, proso or bread, foxtail, and 
some cattail millets are grown in 
the northeastern, southern and west- 
ern parts. Cattail millet is found in 
southwestern Arabia. 

Millet is widely grown in Africa, 
but most of it is produced under ex- 
tremely primitive conditions. Few de- 
pendable statistics are available, but 
estimates have been made from the 
information at hand. Cattail and fin- 
ger millets (often designated as pen- 
nisetum and eleusine in literature on 
Africa) are grown in many parts of 
Africa. Millet is produced in some of 
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the oases of the Sahara where a good 
deal of excellent land is watered by 
springs. The grain serves as food for 
the natives, and the stalks provide 
fuel and building material. Finger 
millet is grown in many sections of 
Egyptian Sudan favors the cultivation 
used for food and for making beer. 

In certain sections, cattail millet 
predominates; finger millet is the 
chief crop in other sections where it 
serves as daily food for the people in 
the form of porridge and beer. Cat- 
tail millet thrives m French Equa- 
torial Africa and in the dry rocky 
soil around Lake Chad. The climate 
in tropical East Africa, because of 
monsoon rains and- dry periods, is 
favorable for the cultivation of millet. 
In recent years cattail millet and 
finger millet have not been produced 
in such large quantities as they for- 
merly were. The climate of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan favors the cultivation 
of millet, and the crop is important 
in the savanna. 


Importance in Europe Lost 


Millet has now little of its former 
eminence as a cereal grain in Europe, 
except in Soviet Russia where proso 
millet is grown in many parts of the 
country and is used mainly for por- 
ridge or for flat bread. In recent 
years not much has been grown in 
Europe outside the Soviet Union, Ru- 
mania, Poland and Yugoslavia. Small 
amounts are grown in France, Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Austria and Hun- 
gary. In these. countries it is used 
chiefly for feed for animals and fowls, 
for making beer or for making 
brooms. 

In Rumania, most of the plantings 
are of cattail millet and are on the 
Danube plains. The grain is used 
mainly for feed but in some localities 
for bread making. The Bulgarians 
make a favorite kind of beer from 
their millet. The small amount pro- 
duced in Germany is bread millet 
and is found in the southern or east- 
ern part of the country. Considerable 
quantities of cattail millet were 
grown in France until the end of the 
last century, when production aver- 
aged about 575,000 tons, but little 
is grown now. Small quantities are 
grown ip Spain where, in the last 
century and before, it was a more im- 
portant grain. 


Millet Use in U.S. 


In the U.S., millet is a minor crop 
and is grown mostly for hay. The 
grain crop, roughly about 30,000,000 
lb., is consumed as poultry feed, in 
birdseed mixtures and for seed. Much 
of the production is of foxtail millet, 
grown in Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado and 
Tennessee. A foxtail millet, called 
Hungarian millet, is grown in Illinois 
and Indiana. Barnyard or Japanese 
millet, produced for hay and grain, is 
found in Pennsylvania, New York and 
Iowa. Proso is grown in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Colorado and 
is used for cattle and chicken feed. 
It has been found that other cereals 
outyield millet in the U.S., as a rule, 
except in very dry years. 

The mass of the populations of In- 
dia and China eat the cereal that can 
be grown locally and cheaply. In 
India many live chiefly on millet, 
since much of the soil is too poor or 
the climate too dry for growing other 
crops. In China the cereals consumed 
by the ordinary people are mainly 
millet, sorghum, wheat and corn in 
the north, wheat and rice in the cen- 
tral region and rice in the south. 
Much has been written about the in- 
sufficiency of certain nutrients in 
the diets of large segments of the 
population of China and, in many of 





these reports, millet is classed as an 
“inferior” grain. 

Such studies as have been made 
(mostly in foreign countries) of the 
nutritive value of millet, compared 
with that of other cereal grains, in- 
dicate that it is, in general, some- 
what lower in protein content than 
wheat and higher in fat content than 
both wheat and rye. It has a higher 
protein and fat content than rice. 
The mineral matter content of most 
millet is higher than that of sor- 
ghums, wheat, rice and rye, but not 
of soybeans. There is good indication 
that millet is a rich source of thia- 
mine. 
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Studies of diets in China reveal 
many deficiencies. The people with 
lower incomes live mostly on cereals. 
Diets in northern China, where mil- 
let is a staple food, show a deficiency 
of thiamine much less frequently than 
do the diets in South China where 
milled rice is the principal cereal 
consumed. The milling of rice removes 
most of the thiamine and accounts 
for the lack of that vitamin in the 
diet of the poorer people in South 
China. Millet is used as a whole grain 
cereal and, as such, furnishes thia- 
mine in generous amounts. 

Certain customs in China improve 
the nutritive value of the diet. In 
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northern China, millet is mixed with 
other cereals and legumes. 

A common observation is that the 
poor people of China, India and many 
parts of Africa need a more varied 
diet containing larger quantities of 
protein, minerals, fats and vitamins. 
Because of the extreme poverty of 
many of the people, however, this will _ 
be difficult to attain. Although one of 
the simplest and most feasible plans 
would be to encourage the production 
and consumption of soybeans, pota- 
toes and fruits, many years are likely 
to pass before millet ceases to furnish 
a large part of the food. 
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12 out of I. - buy Riegel 


All twelve of the largest 
specialty bag companies 


| Riegel Papers 





buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among the makers of specialty bags, and in many other fields, 
you will find most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel custom- 
ers. They buy from us because they know we can make packaging 
and industrial papers that combine technical excellence with 
economy and production efficiency. Their confidence in Riegel is 
an important reason why your company—whether large or small 
—should see if we can also help you. Write to Riegel Paper 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 





HE sleek, powerful look of the finished plane conceals a pow- 

er-packed internal construction and a background of engi- 
neering skill that has made AMERICAN planes outstanding. So 
it is with AMERICAN flours. Carefully selected raw materials 
and skillful craftsmanship give these superior brands the funda- 
mental character that is needed for top-notch baking perform- 
ance every day. You'll make no mistake when you buy 


AMERICAN! 
Fl Capaci 
4,000 Sacks O ba 
QMCan TIGUES., inc. 
Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G@. M. ROSS, FLEMING BOSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling : 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 









silent salesmen .. . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 





again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 





help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwoopDs 


P J 
Makers oi the mow Woe €Otton and jute BAGS 


4 ou 
gy Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 


Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and wooonds MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 


other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. Montreal ¢ Toronte © Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg ©@ Calgary 


























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | poarewortn s COOPER 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour aietres 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 






Grain and Grain Shippers 
Feeds Domestic and Export 


Exporters TORONTO ELEVATORS 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 





“GOLD STAR” +» “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable en tae Sea- Always araay ~~ Ste Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at | 

Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat | 

Saskatchewan and Alberta | 

HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLQUR 
PER DAY. 
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Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS tnitcs 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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~ For BREAD 
OF TOPMOST 
QUALITY 
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ee DISTINCTIVE FLOUR—12 PROTEIN .40 ASH 


If you like the best in gluten quality and rugged strength in flour, you’ll want 
TWELVE-40. This outstanding flour is now available again for bakers who 
want to make the finest loaf possible. 


TWELVE-40 was designed originally 15 years ago after much experiment 
with various types and strengths of wheat for better baking. Several years 
ago we withdrew this brand from the market because Nature simply was not 
producing the exceptional wheats required for this distinctive flour. 


TWELVE-40 is guaranteed not less than 12% protein nor more than .40% 
ash. Use it straight or mix TWELVE-40 in the sponge and top with weaker 
flours you may have. 


We are proud of TWELVE-40 and the fine baking results it produces. Select- 
ed wheats for TWELVE-40 go through a rigorous 
= qualifying process. We never make TWELVE-40 


on a “cold” mill at the beginning or end of a week’s 
run. We check it cgnstantly for uniformity. 


You can buy TWELVE-40 at a reasonable premi- 
um over ordinary patents. Ask us about it today. 





ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE. KANSAS - CAPACITY 3,000 CWIS.—GRAIN STORAGE 1,500,000 BU. 
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The principal characteristics of POLAR BEAR 


are dough development and baking values that 
enable any experienced baker to secure im- 
provement in his loaf, particularly in texture, 


PROTEIN 


VITAMIN 
8 


flavor and crust, at no extra cost. This ‘selling 
talk’ is based on our experience in serving 
bakers for nearly 50 years. 





Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Sap taenate 


K ING MIDAS means Quality 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS ial 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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AIB Schedules Conference on 
Design of Bakery Machinery 


CHICAGO—Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, has an- 
nounced that the AIB will sponsor a 
one-day conference of bakers and 
machinery manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of an open discussion regarding 
equipment design. The meeting will be 
held at the Sherman Hotel here 
March 4. 

Eastern bakers have given consid- 


CONSOLIDATED 


erable attention to the changes in . 
design of baking machinery required 
by the New York City Department of 
Health, the AIB noted. In October, 
1948, under the auspices of the AIB, 
a conference for industry represen- 
tatives and members of the New 
York City Health Department staff 
was held. The health department offi- 
cials explained these new require- 
ments and conducted a tour of inspec- 
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tion through some of the New York 
City bakeries to demonstrate the sa- 
lient points of their requirements. 

During the October conference in 
New York, Jerome T. Trichter, assist- 
ant commissioner of health of New 
York City, pointed out that the ma- 
jor objective of that department's 
program was to effect a revision of 
machine design. 

In the past, regulatory action of 
the health department had _ been 
against the baker or other food manu- 
facturers for improper conduct of his 
plant. In most instances, it was dem- 
onstrated that the food manufacturer 
was unable to keep his plant in prop- 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


FLOUR MILLS CQ) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...,,,GIBRALTAR FLOUR — 
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er sanitary condition because the 
machinery could not be kept clean. 
A great deal of equipment has not 
been constructed with that purpose in 
view. To properly clean some of the 
machinery, it would be necessary to 
use an oxy-acetylene torch to get to 
undcleaned surfaces which might con- 
taminate food products processed 
within the machine, Mr. Tritcher said. 
In their standards of sanitation, the 
New .York City Health Department 
adopted the correction of this initial 
condition as its immediate goal since 
it would be unfair, if not useless, to 
prosecute bakers for conditions they 
could not avoid. 


Nation-wide Effect Seen 


Mr. Trichter expressed the belief 
that the action of the health depart- 
ment will have nation-wide effect as 
New York City is the country’s larg- 
est market. Most machinery manufac 
turers will want to be in a positio 
to compete within that large marke 
and still not manufacture two type: 
of equipment. These New York Cit: 
regulations may, therefore, influenc: 
the design of all machines. 

The chief objective of the confer 
ence here is to present to the bakin; 
industry at large an understanding o 
the present-day movement to develo; 
baking machinery designed for bet- 
ter cleaning. Dr. Holmes will oper 
the meeting, outline the agenda anc 
introduce William Walmsley, princi- 
pal, AIB School of Baking, who will 
discuss the problem in detail. 

The new machinery that has been 
developed and plans for additional 
machinery will be described. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF ASSIGNS AREAS TO 
TWO REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has announced 
the appointment of John F. Stammler, 
New Haven, Conn., as the company’s 
representative in New England and 
most of New York state, and has re- 
assigned Harry Rittmeyer, Cincin- 
nati, to his old east central area. 

As an AMF sales enginee? with 
15 years of technical experience, Mr. 
Stammler will handle the firm’s line 
of bakery machinery and ovens. He 
formerly directed the sales engi- 
neering department of the oven divi- 
sion of AMF in New Haven. West- 
chester and Rockland counties will be 
the only parts of New York state not 
included in his territory. 

Mr. Rittmeyer, whose former New 
England territory will now be cov- 
ered by Mr. Stammler, will repre- 
sent the company in his former terri- 
tory, covering Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Michigan and Indiana. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












































KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 





Shop emergencies have a way of revealing the 
extra baking values of HEART of AMERICA. 
For this top quality brand always stands up to the 
extra load. This range of adaptability is the result 
of selection of wheats of superior gluten quality. 
Our modern laboratories constantly check the bak- 
ing performance of HEART of AMERICA under 
a variety of modern shop practices. We know it 


is right. 
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Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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KANSAS- Ciry, U.S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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RODNEY ai COMPANY 


SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
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Produced Under Scientific jam = 
Control in the - 


Southwest’s Largest Mill 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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WE TEAR DOUGH APART 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 
erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That’s because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association over the past decade 
has proved to farmers the value of 
growing recommended wheats. More 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of 
varieties considered “good” to “excel- 
lent” in milling and baking character- 
istics. And nearly all Nebraska wheat 
is of just four recommended varieties. 
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TO ASSURE BETTER 
BAKING VALUES IN 


MANEY FLOURS + 
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Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms 
similar to those shown above this 
photo are run on doughs after 45 
minutes fermentation and again after 
180 minutes. Significant points are the 
height of the curve, the width of it, 
total area beneath it and the rela- 
tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms 
and similar laboratory charts are the 
“bluprints” that enable us to make 
Maney flours uniform and dependable 
with top notch baking qualities. 


og 


E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 

tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 


Extensograms like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 
scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
before they are milled for you. 


Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 
step in production, they give you planned and assured 
baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 
loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwis. Daily 


Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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Schedule Begins 
for Motor Fleet 
Training Courses 


CHICAGO—The National Council 
of Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc., 
and the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Motor Fleet Supervisor and 
Management Training has released a 
tentative schedule of the 5-day fleet 
supervisor and management training 
courses° to be conducted at the va- 
rious colleges and universities 
throughout the country during 1949. 
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_ PULLMAN 
POPULARITY 


And for restaurant 


The courses are devoted to the se- 
lecting, testing, training and super- 
vising of commercial motor vehicle 
drivers; preventive maintenance pro- 
cedures; transportation industrial re- 
lations; accident reporting and »ther 
highway safety and operational sub- 
jects. Practical laboratory and field 
exercises also are included so that 
driver-testing equipment may be used 
by each member of the class, thus 
furnishing a practical demonstration 
of how to apply these tests to others. 
Classes are usually limited to a maxi- 
mum of about 50 applicants to per- 
mit greater individual instruction. 

This year’s program of training in- 
cludes several 2-day conferences de- 
signed solely for top management of 
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motor fleet operators at the policy 
making level—one of such confer- 
ences being scheduled at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and another at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Further information as to any of 
the scheduled courses may be ob- 
tained either from the Institute of 
Public Safety, State College, Pa., 
from the respective course directors, 
or from National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, Inc., headquar- 
ters in the National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

The remainder of the schedule is as 
follows: : 

March 8-9, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, conference for the manage- 


ment of motor fleets, policy making level; 
March 14-18, University of ©°.lchoma, Nor- 


A consistent best seller in the South, the 
Pullman loaf is also popular with consumers 
in many other major markets of the nation. 


and sandwich trade in all markets, the quality 


Pullman is a “must” in the bakers production schedule. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘‘Bakers Flours’ are well known in the 
bakeries where Pullman breads of highest quality and uniform baking are the 
rule. For COMMANDER-LARABEE Flours, from the great family of Com- 
mander and Larabee Mills, are milled from finest selected wheats by ‘the men 


who know”, specialists in bakers flours exclusively. 


For your special baking requirements, as well as your day-to-day 
production, use COMMANDER- LARABEE “Bakers Flours’’ and be sure of 
best baking results. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffele 
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man, Okla.; March 21-25, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C.; March 238. 
April 1, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla.; April 11-15, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn., course held at Hartford, 
Conn.; April 18-22,’ University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; April 25-29, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; April 25-29, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md; 
May 2-6, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 
May 9-13, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D.; May 16-20, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass.; June 6-10, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Richmond, Va.; June 
16-17. Pennsylvania State College, State (ol- 
lege, Pa., conference for top management of 
motor fleets, policy making level; June 20- 
24, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va; 
July 5-9, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; July, 11-15, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash.; July 18-22, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont.; \ug. 15-19, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Sept. 
12-16, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind; 
Sept. 19-23, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., 11th annual course for 
truck supervisors; Sept. 26-30, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Oct. 3-7, TU ni- 


versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; ( ct 
10-14, University of Minnesota, Minneap.|is 
Minn.; Oct. 17-21, Pennsylvania State ‘ol- 
lege, State College, Pa., 4th annual course 
for passenger carriers; Oct 31-Nov. 4, Pein- 
syivania State College, State College, |’a 
ith annual course for maintenance supe. 
visors; Nov. 14-18, Georgia School of Teh- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New England 
Bakers Sponsor 
Personnel Course 


BOSTON—A course in personnel 
management is being held in the 
Hotel Lenox each Tuesday evening 
from March 1 to April 5, sponsored by 
the New England Bakers Assn. The 
lectures are given by well qualified 
members of the faculty of Boston 
University and include such subjects 
as proper employee relations, costs as 
they affect managemént and adequate 
instruction methods for all personne|. 

The cost of the entire course is $12, 
and classes have been limited to 35 
people. Each lecture is being followed 
by a discussion period. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN BELT CO. OPENS TWO 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


MILWAUKEE—The Chain Belt Co. 
has announced the opening of two 
new district sales offices, in St. Louis 
and Jacksonville. 

The new St. Louis office is located 
at 8001 Clayton Road, St. Louis, and 
will be under the direction of Clar- 
ence R. Studer, district sales engi- 
neer. 

The new Jacksonville office, located 
at 340 W. Church St., will be under 
the direction of David B. Hill. 


———“BRE*D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. T. LINDQUIST NAMED TO 
KROGER MANAGER’S SPOT 


CINCINNATI—M. T. Lindquist has 
been appointed general manager o! 
the manufacturing division of the 
Kroger Co., with headquarters in this 
city, it was announced by Joseph Hall 
president. 

Mr. Lindquist succeeds George M 
Bunker, who resigned recently to be- 
come president of the Trailmobile Co 
of this city. 

A native of Chicago,- Mr. Lind- 
quist has been with Kroger since 
1931, starting as a traveling auditor 
and becoming assistant general man- 
ager and controller of the manufac- 
turing division in 1947. 

In his new position, he will be in 
charge of all Kroger manufactur- 
ing operations, which include 14 
bread and cake bakeries, five dairies, 
a milk processing plant, two coffee 
roasting operations, a peanut process- 
ing plant and a factory here. The 
division has 2,900 employees. 
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The cash for that “second honeymoon” comes this side of heaven! 

more quickly when you feature “oven- What’s more, BetrKake has “Super-Emulsi- 
finished” Candy-top cakes like these. They fying” power—you can add more sugar, liquids 
mean less work and more profit for you! No | and other rich ingredients to the batter and 
fuss! No bother! Just out-of-the-oven-and-into- still get the smoothest 

the-window! ) textured cakes! 


This all happens because BetrKake, So start that second 
Durkee’s prize shortening, is custom-made to honeymoon paying for 
work for you—to make sure your pin-up cakes itself by ordering 
have the finest texture and the loveliest looks BetrKake today! 


BetrRhake 


Pie. 
Glidden DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee 
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DO YOU KNOW oe 


a ti a 


9 
* 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


the skins will loosen. True or false? 


2. The bottoms of cup cakes 
baked in paper cups may draw up, 


1. A simple method for removing 
the skins from peaches is to submerge 
them in hot water for a short time— 


due to having a low bottom heat in 
the oven. True or false? 


3. In order to reduce the tough- 
ness of the crumb in twist bread, the 
sponges and doughs should be fer- 
mented for a shorter period of time. 
True or false? 


4. For best results in pie baking, 
the bottom crust should be somewhat 
leaner than the top crust. True or 
false? 

5. Depreciation on peel ovens is 
generally figured at 7%% and for 
traveling ovens at 5%, or a normal 
life of 20 years. True or false? 





YOUR NBSHA SUPPLY HOUSE 
INCREASES YOUR PROFIT 


Mews Mou / 


By furnishing you with Advertisng Aids to - 
boost your sales! * By developing valuable, new 
ingredients to improve quality * By improving 
equipment to simplify your operation * By 
protecting your interests in government activi- 
ties relating to your bakery ® By “selling” the 
baking industry to your customers tweny-four 
hours ’round the clock * So be sure and get 
“the most for your money” .. . those extra divi- 
dends in service that only your NBSHA mem- 


ber Supply House can give you! 


YOUR AIM IS OUR AIM . . . 


NATIONAL 


A GREATER BAKING INDUSTRY 


Reeheed Silly House 


ASSN. 


64 EAST LAKE STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Members throughout the United States 
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“ASSOCIATED RETAIL 
BAKERS OF AMERICA 

DH Convention & ibition 
vee MAY 23-24-25-,1949 
WISCONSIN 
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- 6. The use of too much leavening 
in French doughnuts will cause them 
to collapse during and after frying. 
True or false? 


7. For greasing dough dividers the 
use of mineral oil will produce the 
best results. True or false? 


8. Brown sugar, being known as a 
soft sugar, will produce greate, 
spread in cookies than granulate: 
sugar. True or false? 


9. To produce a nice crack on th: 
tops of loaf cakes, it is a good ide: 
to dip a dough scraper in oil or melt 
ed butter or shortening and push i 
down in the center of the dough ir 
the pans before they go into the oven 
True or false? 


10. When the custard filling for cus 
tard pies is stirred too much the 
baked pies will contain a lot of ai) 
holes and the filling seems to be ver) 
thin and watery. True or false? 


11. Some bakers use glycerine ir 
their sponge cakes in order to im- 


prove their keeping quality. True o1 
false? 


12, Bread containing high percent- 
ages of milk solids is. no more sus- 
ceptible to mold than bread contain- 
ing little or no milk solids. True or 
false? 


13. Cake “stocks” were formerly 
used to quite an extent by large bak- 
ers in order to decrease their ma- 
terial costs. True or false? 


14. In making sponge cakes, the 
eggs are sometimes heated to about 
110° F. in order to shorten the beat- 
ing time. True or false? 


15. The best procedure for thawing 
out frozen eggs is to place them in a 
warm spot in the shop. True or false? 


16. The flour used for making twist 
bread should be of a lower protein 
type having.good baking ch_~acteris- 
tics than flour used’ for round top 
bread in order to produce a more 
tender crust and crumb. True or 
false? 


17. Beet sugar can be told from 
cane sugar because it has a coarser 
granulation. True or false? 


18. High fat absorption in dough- 
nuts may be due to frying them at 


too high a temperature. True or 
false? 


19. The temperature of a sponge 
dough fermented under proper con- 
ditions will raise about 4 degrees 


during a five-hour period. True or 
false? 


20. The maximum amount of gly- 
cerine, based on the weight of the 
sugar, to use in white cakes is 5%. 
True or false? 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUNS FOR CITY OFFICE 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—William D. 
McIntyre, head of the Tender Krust 
Baking Co. here, and past president 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., has entered the city council 
race. Mr. McIntyre has long been 
active in civic affairs of the city, and 
has served as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the YMCA; di- 
rector of the Community Chest; re- 
gent of State Teachers Colleges; ad- 
visory committee, Wisconsin Labor 
Relations Board, and of the fair em- 
ployment committee of the State In- 
dustrial Commission. 
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SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


marks of 
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a complete, @ 9° 
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ABARGERS, INC. 


LINA, KANSAS 


OFFICE 

ERN SALES 

sot ae National Bank Bids 

? Nashville 3, Tenn. r 
RAL STATES SALES O A 

vA t Broad Street, Columbus, 
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THE MEANING OF QUALITY 


UALITY is a term often used broadly 

and casually ... but when we speak of 
SHELLABARGER QUALITY we mean 
not only the efficient performance of Shella- 
barger flours but also the whole complex of 
production facilities that are represented by 
the well-known Shellabarger Crest. 


Those facilities begin with the network 
country elevators throughout the finest wheat 
growing sections of America’s principal wheat 
belt . . . a supply pipeline that enables us to 
choose the finest baking wheats right where 
they are produced. These facilities also in- 
clude a 2,000,000-bu. terminal elevator, located 
so that these choice wheats may be purchased 
advantageously as they are marketed and 
stored for your needs throughout the year. 


And these quality facilities include 10,000 
sacks daily of flour milling capacity, arranged 
in units that permit the most efficient straight- 
run production under skilled craftsmen. And 
as a final step and constant guide in this long 
chain aré«the well-equipped Shellabarger lab- 
oratories, checking and testing to be certain 
that the flour you get will give superior re- 
sults in the loaf you bake. 
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BAKERY FLOURS < 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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ARBA Bulletin 
Compares Profit on 
Bread, Layer Cake 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has released to 
its members a bulletin on the. per- 
centage of profit on bread versus 
layer cake. 

Many retail kakers labor under 
the impression that there is little or 
no profit in the making and selling 
of bread, ARBA pointed out. In this 
bulletin, the association gives exam- 


Ar 


ETN. . 
— — 
oT 


——— 
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ples which are intended to show con- 


clusively that there is a greater per- 
centage of profit in bread than in 
layer cake. 

Also reported in this bulletin are 
the results of a survey in which 305 
housewives were interviewed. The re- 
sults show the percentage of those 
who bought bread through groceries, 
food markets and delicatessen stores, 
and the percentage of those that 
bought from retail bakers. 

Another point shown by the sur- 
vey is the preference of the kind of 
brea’s purchased percentagewise. 

Bakers who are interested may 
have a copy of the bulletin, the asso- 
ciation said, by requesting bulletin 


cuND THE BLoe™ 


No. RM-174 from the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUSSEN’S BAKING FIRM 
REASSIGNS 4 EXECUTIVES 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Three important 
organizational reassignments of ex- 
ecutive personnel and creation of a 
new department by H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., century-old bakery con- 
cern operating five plants in Georgia 
and South Carolina, have been an- 
nounced by Euclid Claussen, presi- 
dent. 

George F. Claussen, Jr., vice presi- 











AMERICAN FLOUR IS PROTECTED BY 
COTTON BAGS FOR E.C.A. SHIPMENT 


When precious flour is consigned to the needy oversees (or for practi- 
cally all other export use), it's shipped in sturdy, dependable cotton 
bags ... the best container OVERALL! 

Best because it assures a minimum of loss through breakage! Best 
because sturdy, good-looking cotton bags are much easier to handle, 
stack, and warehouse! Best because it has a high re-use and salvage 


value! 


No wonder sturdy cotton bags are the preferred container for both 


export and domestic use . . 
AROUND THE WORLD! 





. whether it's AROUND THE BLOCK or 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 


* Evanston, Illinois 


There’s a Textile Bag Manufacturer 
Near You 





Textile Bags— 
Best OVERALL 
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dent, was designated director of salg 
and advertising; James E. Swan, Jr. 
was promoted to the post of assist. 
ant to W. Weedon Barr, executive 
vice president; Charles M. Banks wa; 
named manager of the company; 
plant here, and Robert B. Wall wa; 
made general storekeeper. 

George Claussen is a director of 
the Citizens & Southern Nationa 
Bank and a member of the Rotary 
and several other civic and social 
clubs and organizations. Mr. Swan, 
formerly associated with the South 
Carolina Power Co., Charleston, is ; 
member of the board of the South 
Carolina Bakers Council; Mr. Banks, 
who was sales manager of Claussen’s 
Greenville plant before being tans. 
ferred to Augusta, is well known in 
the baking industry and formerly was 
sales manager of the Augusta aria. 

Mr. Wall, a native Augustan whuw has 
been with Claussen’s local plart in 
various supervisory capacities for 14 
years, was named to the newly cre- 
ated post of general storekeeper He 
will have charge of all warehousing 
and storage and be responsible for 
the flow of materials to all Claussen 
plants. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANGELICA JACKET CO. 
NAMES WALTER A. KUHS 


ST. LOUIS—The Angelica Jacket 
Co. has announced the appointment, 
effective March 15, of Walter A. 
Kuhs as manager of its north central 
sales division, with headquarters in 
Chicago. In addition to assuming the 
position of branch manager, Mr. 
Kuhs will continue as Angelica’s rail- 
road division manager. 

Mr. Kuhs is widely known in the 
hotel, restaurant, club and resort 
fields. For the past 21 years he has 
been associated with the uniform in- 
dustry in sales and executive posi- 
tions. 

Angelica’s Chicago office serves 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, northern Indiana, 
northern Illinois and northwest Ohio. 
The Angelica Chicago salesroom and 
store is located at 177 North Michi- 
gan Ave. 











W. J. Kuckenbecker 





RE-ELECTED CLUB PRESIDENT— 
Walter J. Kuckenbecker, Red Stir 
Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City, 
was elected to another term as pre: i- 
dent of the Midwest Bakers Allicd 
Club at the club’s annual meeting in 
Kansas City. Mr. Kuckenbecker, 
above, is manager of Red Star’s 
southwestern district sales office. 
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Sweet and pretty! But that's only the half of it. Bakers who 
feature quality say that cakes and sweet goods made 
S\ with Bud Brand Frozen Eggs are lighter, richer and of 

’ finer texture. Insist on Bud Brand Frozen Eggs. Test them 
under all conditions. You'll find them the sweetest, cleanest, 
freshest frozen eggs you've ever used. Eggs for every 
baking need (Whole Eggs - Whites - Special Whites 

Golden Select - Yolks - Sugared Yolks - Salted Yolks) 


b'@-YoE-5 Gan \/ eo BG at. Sn Oded oe MD we dole ht tok 4-tae DER AES Hess! 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. st touts. mo. 
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Columbia Baking Co. 
Restyles Baked 
Products Packages 


ATLANTA — Celebrating its 25th 
anniversary, the Columbia Baking 
Co., with headquarters here, is com- 
pletely restyling the packaging of its 
“Southern” bread and cakes to give 
all products a closer family resem- 
blance. The company was organized 
by a group of baking executives who 
consolidated several wholesale bak- 





When fire threatens, modern fire fighting 
equipment is a marvel of directed water 
distribution, always under efficient control. 

Modern bread making, too, requires thor- 
ough controlled distribution of ingredients— 
for proper fermentation and better bread 
quality. HAKO-SHORT is the modern bakers 


way of controlling the wider distribution 


of shortening throughout the dough—for 


more efficient shortening action and better 


fermentation. That means better developed 
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eries throughout the Southeast. It 
now operates 17 plants in Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

In celebrating the anniversary R. 
W. Ward, general manager, an- 
nounced the company also had an- 
alyzed its bread loaves and will re- 
vise its formulas, if necessary, to 
make finer products. 


Speaking of the restyling, Mr. 


Ward declared that “the new pack- 
age design requires the most wide- 
spread publicity possible. I know of 
no better way to do this than by 
using newspapers, in which we are 
able to picture our products as they 









bread. 





HACHMEISTER-INC. 


ening distribution in your doughs — with 


HAKO-SHORT—for better 


will appear on the bread racks of 
grocery stores.” 


-——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHAIN BELT BRANCH MOVES 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, has announced 
that its Los Angeles district office 
and warehouse has been moved to 
new and larger quarters at 3838 San- 
ta Fe Ave., Los Angeles 11. J. V. 
MacDonald, district manager, will 
continue in charge of the office. New- 
ly installed facilities for the machin- 
ing of sprockets, shafting, shaft 
couplings and other power transmis- 
sion items now supplement ware- 
house stocks of these items. 


gluten, finer, silky cell structure and softer 
crumb in the finished loaf. 

And so HAKO-SHORT has been used for 
many years by bakers everywhere for bet- 
ter breads that keep their softer freshness 


longer—for better consumer satisfaction. 


Let the HACHMEISTER representative 


show you how easy. it is to control short- 





Aging of Flour 
in Various 
Containers Tested 


NEW YORK — Independent tests 
by impartial laboratories over a long 
period show that “there is no detect- 
able difference in the aging qualities 
of bakery flour packed in paper as 
compared to cotton, jute or. grain 
sacks,” according to Kenneth D. 
Lozier, vice president of St. Regis 
Sales Corp., subsidiary of St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

Mr. Lozier, speaking on a panel 
at the recent Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. convention at Baltimore, point- 
ed out that over 60% of all bakery 
flour in the U.S. is. now_ being packed 
in paper. Manufacture of multivall 
paper bags for packaging bakery flour 
jumped from some 50 million in 1947 
to more than 100 million in 1548, 
with the trend indicating a continued 
increase by millers and bakers, Mr. 
Lozier pointed out. 

Defining what is proper flour s'or- 
age, Mr. Lozier cited the answe) of 
flour technicians—‘“proper flour s'or- 
age should be at the bakery wire- 
house where the temperature is lield 
between 75 and 80 degrees until the 
flour is not only warmed to a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees in the center 
of the bag, but also until the flour 
completes its sweating action. This 
requires a minimum of three wecks'’ 
time, and maybe longer, dependent 
upon the temperature of the flour 
when received.” 

“The tests to determine the aging 
characteristics of flour in various 
types of containers,” Mr. Lozier said, 
“were conducted by at least seven 
independent, impartial laboratories 
and extended over a long period of 
time. The only variable was the type 
of container used. 

“Cotton, jute, grain and paper sacks 
were tested, as well as paper sacks 
with moisture-proof plies,” he con- 
tinued. “Storage periods ranged from 
a few days to four years. Flour types 
from the American continent and 
Europe, including soft and _ hard 
wheat flours, were used. 

“Generally, the results showed that 
on the problem of relative aging in 
competitive sacks, there was no de- 
tectable difference in the aging of 
wheat flour in paper sacks as com- 
pared with the aging of wheat flour 
in cotton, jute or grain sacks.” 
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onr BAKING INSPECTION 


th 

AQ During the milling of Gooch’s Best Flour samples 
are taken hourly —24 per day. These samples are 

YEAR made into bread and thoroughly checked for 

baking results. This pre-testing is your assurance 

of baking excellence. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 














GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cut. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Howard Peterson has sold his Polly 
Ann Pastry Shop on Third Street in 
Livingston to Norman W. Tanner. 

Frank and Hector Rivas have sold 
both of their own businesses under 
the trade names of Gold Ring Dough- 
nut Co. and Gold Ring Doughnut 


Shop to a new partnership of Hector 
Rivas and Carl B. Gardner. 

Lora E. Hollenbeck has sold her 
Cottage Bake Shop, 2506 West Santa 
Barbara Ave., Los Angeles, to Sam- 
uel King, Paul J. Monahan and Lu- 
cille Kasnick. 

Howard Pedersen has sold his bak- 


ery business known as the Cookie Jar, 
122 Pier Ave., Santa Monica, to Carl 
and Mary Callahan. 

Howard and Virginia Sanders have 
sold their Econ-O-Mart Bakery, 1583 
Colorado Blvd., Eagle Rock, to 
Charles Swanson and William Mc- 
Geagh. 

























































































Hold Everything | 


We know that costs are giving you 
a hard time these days... 


But if you’re tempted to cut ingre- 
dients that add to the quality of your 
products—stop! 


That’s like cutting off your nose to 
spite your face! 


Nobody can maintain a good sub- 
stantial business with low-quality 
products. 


We think you will agree with us that 
for the long haul it pays to give your 
customers a bread that tastes good, a 
bread with creamy crumb color, a 
bread that slices and toasts well. 

So, don’t skimp on nonfat dry milk 
solids, 


Borden's BREADLAC 
ee ee 


Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Borden Company, 350 Madi 





And to be certain you get quality non- 
fat dry milk solids in every barrel, 
always ask your jobber for Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac. Breadlac is 
tested in a bakery test that is a test! 
Remember! Use 6% for best re- 
sults. Tell your customers—who are 
becoming more nutrition-minded — 
that the quality nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids in your bread adds protein, vita- 
mins, minerals . .. makes your bread 


more appealing, tastier and nutritious. 
©The Borden Co. 







Russel and Fairest Decker have 
sold the Park Avenue Donut Shop, 
Pomona, to Roswell and Eleanor 
Pickard. 

Eva W. Baldwin has_ recently 
opened a new business which she wi! 
operate at 15334 S. Crenshaw Blvc,, 
Gardena. Doughnuts will be the main 
product. 

Kearny J. Madsen and Perry A. 
Gaylord, who for many years have 
been associated with the Sperry div:- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Los Ar- 
geles, along with Henry C. Gaylor«, 
have joined into a new partnershi» 
and have purchased the Bishop Bak- 
ery, 113 N. Main St., Bishop, fromm 
Fred H. Baum. 


COLORADO 

Frank M. Eppich, who recent), 
purchased the England Bakery, 603! 
E. 22nd Ave., Denver, from Lester 
England, has changed the name t> 
the Park Hill Bakery. 

The Bonnie Pastry Shop at For’ 
Lupton is being operated by Lelan: 
D. Noble. 

George Clements, Clements Bak 
ery, Denver, has leased the America: 
Beauty Bakery. 

Vincent Tagliavore has purchase‘! 
the Ideal Bakery, 1735 W. 38th Ave 
Denver. 

Odwald M. and Georgia May Asa 
boe are now owners of the Florenc: 
(Colo.) Bakery. 

Nancy Lee’s Bakery, Inc., has in 
corporated in Colorado with a cap 
italization of 2,500 shares at $10 ; 
share. The incorporators are Louis I 
Hart, Jr., Zelma C. Lazere and Mos« 
A. Lazere. 


DELAWARE 
The Huber Baking Co. in Wilming- 
ton has been issued a\ permit by the 
city building inspector for an addi- 
tion to its present bakery plant, 
which is estimated to cost $7,000. 


; FLORIDA 

R. E. Newell, operator of the bak- 
ery department in the Vinoy Market 
in St. Petersburg, has opened another 
bakery in a building he has just 
erected at 1210 Eighth Ave. N. 

R. A. Patten and Robert Dunlap 
have opened Patten’s Pastry Shop at 
514 N. First St. in Jacksonville. 

David Rubin has become owner of 
the Mayflower Doughnut Corp. of 


BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN caxt'rtour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND 
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pm there is a ring of protection around the quality of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these good flours, you 
probably are not conscious of the painstaking care with which 
their quality is guarded, but you readily see the results of this 
extra control in the fine baking performance and tasty, ap- 
pealing loaves. 


WALNUT CREEK sutine 


Quality Millers for GREAT 
More Than 70 Years THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mer. 
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SuOoRYT Patent 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEOTUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 





The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase.. We know with 

eo certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
<i 2 quality can ever reach the mill stream. ; 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
. DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Miami and will operate it as the Dar 
Doughnut Corp. Mr. Rubin was for 
a number of years in the doughnut 
businesss in Houston, Texas. 


ILLINOIS 

The Dixie Cream Do-Nut Shop at 
Chester has moved into a new loca- 
tion across the street from its for- 
mer location. The building will be torn 
down. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Beck, veteran 
bakery operators, opened their new 
Beck’s Pastry Shop at 8820 State St. 
in East St. Louis recently. The Becks 
opened their first bakery in East St. 








Louis 15 years ago and later oper- 
ated another bakery. A specialty of 
the new shop will be cakes for special 
occasions. 


KANSAS 


Curtis E. Houghton has sold . the 
City Bakery, Lindsborg, to Arthur 
Polson and Glen Polson, who took 
possession Jan. 1. The Houghtons 
purchased the bakery’in March, 1946, 
from Elof Haroldson and LeRoy John- 
son, who had owned and operated the 
establishment for many years. Mr. 
Houghton will enter into partnership 
with his father in the Houghton Bak- 
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ery at Salina, as route manager. 

Tate’s Bakery, Sabetha, which has 
undergone extensive remodeling, has 
established a luncheonette in connec- 
tion with their bakery business, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Tate. Open house was held recently 
by the Tates. The public was also 
invited to visit the “working parts” 
of the bakery to see the modern, 
sanitary equipment. 


KENTUCKY 


Kern’s Bakeries, Inc., London, capi- 
tal $20,000, has been incorporated by 





= and improved B-E-T-S provides 
an easy, accurate and economical 
method of enriching your bread with 
all required nutrients as shown on the 
“Flags of Enrichment”’ of the Millers’ 
Long Range Program. These nutri- 
ents, together with the food energy 
and protein values in bread, provide 
6-way nourishment for your con- 
sumers. 

§1RON—An adequate supply of iron is 
necessary at all ages to help build the 
red blood needed for health. B-E-T-S 
provides iron in a highly assimilable 
form—ferrous sulfate—and it’s the 
iron that’s assimilated that’s important! 
VITAMIN B, (Thiamin) — Essential to 
a good appetite, properly functioning 
digestive system and normal, healthy 
nerves. 

RIBOFLAVIN — An important vitamin 
for children. Essential for healthy 
eyes and skin and for proper coordi- 
nation of the muscles. 

NIACIN— Helps keep tissues healthy 
and prevents pellagra. 








FOOD ENERGY— Bread is an economical 
and excellent source of food energy... 
providing the body fuel needed to 
sustain the pace of modern living. 


PROTEIN—Composed of amino acids, 
called the protein “building stones” 
because they are so essential in help- 
ing to build and maintain healthy 
tissues. 


Give your bakery products a sales 
boost by enriching with B-E-T-S and 





tying in with the Millers’ Long Range 


New and Improved 


B-E-T-S 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF |[RON— 
AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


Has been accepted by the Baking Industry— 
several billion loaves of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


3 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
potencies of all required nutrients accurately, 
easily and economically. 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET, AS- 
SURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM EN- 
RICHMENT. 








Program. 





Use Roccal, ' 


powerful germicide, to sanitize your bakery. 








SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: 


ks Yianitts SH 


| NEOCURTASAL® 
BAKERY TYPE 
Winthrop-Stearns' brand of seasoning 


fon te replace salt in specialty breads 
for salt-restricted diets. 











- 
inc. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 


AA ii. A 5 
polis, Los Ang 





s, San Francisco, Portiand (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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D. C. Edwards, Jr., A. L. Powers and 
William A. Hamm. 





MICHIGAN 


Casimir and Leonard Lawn of Chi- 
cago have opened a modern bakery 
in Three Oaks. The two men have 
been in the bakery business in Chi- 
cago for several years. They have 
moved their families to Three Oaks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Harvey’s Bakery in Rochester, has 
announced that it will soon open a 
new branch in near-by Farmington. 
Harvey Bernier, owner of the bakery, 
which recently moved into new ani 
modernistic quarters, also operates 
a bakery in Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK 


The bakery at 301 E. Second St, 
Jamestown, formerly operated by th: 
Scandia Baking Co., has been rc- 





. opened bythe Nickerson Pastry Shor. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for Cris- 
tiano’s bakery, 596 Niagara St., But- 
falo, by Victor Cristiano, Mary Gugi- 
no and Theresa Testa. 

Topsey’s Doughnut Shop has bee: 
established at 1311 Hertel Ave., Buf 
falo, by James H. Henderson an 
Fay L. Roberts. 

Barrington’s Pastry Shop has bee: 
established at 77 W. Chippewa St. 
Buffalo, by Paul Krontlis and Rosali: 
Krontlis. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tasty Bakeries, Inc., in Thomas 
ville, here has been organized witli 
capital stock of $100,000 to engage ir 
a general bakery business. The in 
corporators are Odel‘Calhoun and N 
J. Calhoun, both of Thomasville, anc 
Ray Menius of Salisbury. 


OHIO 

Retail Bakeries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
has been incorporated with 250 shares 
of no-par common stock to continue 
operation of the former Golfman 
Bakery, 680 Forest Ave. The com- 
pany was organized by Guy P. Matz, 
who purchased the business several 
months ago. 


OKLAHOMA 
A new bakery has been opened in 
Holdenville, by Otis Simons, who also 
operates a bakery in Okemah. The 
new shop will be called the Simmons 
Bakery. 


WISCONSIN 

Henry Martinsen and Charles Swad- 
er, co-owners of the new Snowlyte 
Bakery in Ashland, recently had a 
grand opening for the new business. 

The Carl Hugin Bakery, Milwau- 
kee, closed for two weeks in October 
to permit remodeling of the shop and 
store, and install new equipment. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Connety CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Mard Wheat Fiour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
PANT PP ET A TM ETL TE PILOT LAI TE 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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For Perfect Doughs 


L 
BAKER PEARINS 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


ae Bakery 
Short Prtent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


MILL na — 10,000 CwrTSs. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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3 BAKER FLOURS : \s 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 












































STRATEGIC LOCATION 


_ $OFT WHEAT MAP 











A cME~Ewvans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 
¢ Since 1821 SALINA, KANSAS 




















—FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 





SABER ME a8 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
| Quality Millers Since 1879 
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” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOM 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 














_Export Flour 
| INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 


i 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN - 
FLouR - 
FEEDs - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 




















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








— 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,’’ Sypyry 














TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 





and 




















S MULTIWALL 
C-B SEAL 


JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 





PAPER BAGS 








PRINTED 


































































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO + WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS «+ GREAT WEST »« CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, DL; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred OC. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 18-20 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, sponsored by Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn., and the Washington and Ore- 
gon chapters of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; reserva- 
tions by J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bak- 
ers Assn., Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 


April 19-20—Ilinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Il.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


April 21-283—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, IL J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 


April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
35th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











FAST IN TWO SENSES 


Because the Super-Concrete Staves lay up 
readily, Neff & Fry Storage Bins are erect- 
ed fast; i.e., in a comparatively short time. 

The staves interlock together firmly. 
The tiers are securely bound with heavy 
galvanized steel rings. The materials are 
enduring. So Neff & Fry Bins stand fast; 
i.e., ruggedly, for a long time. 

Experience over a period of almost 30 years 
proves that Neff & Fry Super-Concrete Stave 
Storage Bins serve from one generation to the 
next with virtually no upkeep cost. Many of the 
leading manufacturing, processing, mining, 
quarrying, distributing, and transportation com- 
panies of the country will testify that this is true. 

We'll gladly give you the evidence. Get it be- 
fore you contract for storage bins, Write, wire, 
or phone us. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 
For All Sorts of Bulk Flowable Materials 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











R. C. PRAT: 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


PFORONTO, ONT., CANADA 





HEAD OFFICE 







TORONTO 





Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


VANCOUVER 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 








cx ig 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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Made with 


"SZ, 4 3 
FLOURS 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


: ® 
STANDARD MILLING @® \ 
COMPANY jf 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Witua C., Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensyry, Secretary 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








| 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 








Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 





| 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Ca‘if, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
!NSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ml. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants :- 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 


DULUTH 




















C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS fraonr 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Sane sas 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





Jones-Herre._saTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 


ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. _GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha 
St. Louis Portland Enid Peoria Dev 
New York Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland 
Omaha Enid Kansas City 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis 
. 
Choice 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 








of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 





Ww “ 


MILLING WHEAT Betas oe 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 




















Founded by 
: FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 

aces caer Scent af testi WABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
nse a al ported Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. peg id 
Winni Grain Excha 
Duluth Board of je. a on aa ” 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange asa ‘ es 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 

















% 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. -J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 











COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 


KANSAS CITY: 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L: D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 


























and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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George Faunce, Jr., Named Head 
of Private Truck Owners’ Group 


INDIANAPOLIS—At its tenth an- 
nual meeting held at the Hotel Clay- 
pool here, the National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc., 
elected George Faunce, Jr., vice pres- 
ident of Continental Baking ‘Co., New 
York, as president for the coming 
year. Mr. Faunce succeeds H. V. 
Haley, general transportation man- 
ager of P. Ballantine & Sons, New- 
ark, N. J. 

The meeting of the council, an or- 


ganization serving business men who 
own and operate motor trucks as a 
necessary incident to their respective 
commercial undertakings, was at- 
tended by representatives of both 
industry and agriculture from all 
parts of the country. 

At the opening luncheon of the 
two-day meeting, Mr. Haley pointed 
out that the private motor truck— 
which comprises approximately 87% 
of all commercial vehicles upon this 


nation’s highways today—-has become 
an integral and indispensable tool of 
agriculture and industry and empha- 
sized the fact that “failure to rec- 
ognize this intimate and indispen- 
sable role of the private truck in 
modern agriculture and industry is 
at the bottom of almost all of the 
problems which affect the private 
motor truck owners of America.” 


Effect of Rulings 


Among the numerous subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting were the cur- 
rent threats and legal aspects of the 
for-hire carriers’ efforts to limit pri- 
vate truck operations; the place of 
the private truck in national defense 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


If we tried to tell you all the reasons why 
HUNTER’S CREAM has the best baking 
values money can buy, it would take far too 
long. So we simply point to the 70 year record 


of HUNTER’S CREAM, 
brand in Kansas. 
the test of three generations. 


the oldest flour 
Flour must be good to meet 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


planning; the effect of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions and adminis- 
trative rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission with regard to delivery- 
point pricing practices and freight 
absorptions; pending legislation af- 
fecting private trucks, and the pro- 
posed revision of federal motor truck 
safety regulations. 

A resolution adopted at the coun- 
cil’s meeting dealt with the problem 
of trade barriers caused by the di- 
versity of state laws governing ve- 
hicle sizes and weight limitations. 

Orville A. Brouer, Swift & Co., Chi 
cago, spoke about the private truc! 
as a plant facility in industry, an: 
William A. Quinlan, council attorney 
discussed the legal aspects of the ef 
forts being made by the for-hire in 
terests to limit and restrict privat: 
truck - operations. 


New Officers Selected 


In addition to Mr. Faunce, the fol 
lowing new officers and director: 
were selected to conduct the affairs 
of the national council during 1949 
eastern vice president, A. B. Gorman 
Esso Standard Oil Co., New York 
City; central vice president, G. H 
Sibley, Jewel Tea Co., Barrington 
Ill.; western vice president, P. H. 
Ducker, Automotive Council, Los An- 
geles; southeastern vice president, J 
J. Riley, American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, Washington, and 
treasurer, Robert C. Hibben, Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Washington. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 
JOIN W. A. CLEARY CORP. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. — Dr. 
Paul Sartoretto and Arthur Schwerdle 
have recently become affiliated with 
the W. A. Cleary Corp. Both men are 
now working as research specialists 
in the improvement of existing prod- 
ucts and development of new ones. 

Dr. Sartoretto received his Ph.D. 
at Notre Dame University. For some 
time after his graduation, he taught 
organic chemistry. He also was asso- 
ciated with the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, as technical 
director, his particular responsibility 
being the development of bakery ma- 
chinery and the technique of baking. 

Mr. Schwerdle attended Antioch 
College and became a research chem- 
ist at the U.S. Rubber general devel- 
opment laboratory. Following this he 
became research’ and _ consultant 
chemist at the Sowa Chemical Co. 
laboratories, and later established 
his own business as an independent 
consultant in organic chemistry and 
product development. 

Both. Dr. Sartoretto and Mr. 
Schwerdle hold a number of patents 
in the research field with which they 
are working. : 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HOLSUM BRANCH 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Hol- 
sum Bakery Co. here, has opened a 
new branch at Summersville, W. Va. 
Earl J. Davis has been named branch 
manager and will be in charge of 
operations. A new building has been 
constructed to house the company’s 
offices and fleet of trucks. Key per- 
sonnel have been moved to Summers- 
ville and will make their homes 
there, 
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$5000 in Prizes 


FOR YOUR BEST 


Retail Selling Ideas 


56 Awards 


offered by RUSSELL-MILLER 
FIRST PRIZE $ 
Admiral 3995 
Television and Radio-Phonograph 


Now! Enter Your Ideas 
in This Easy Contest! 


Sponsored by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Hurry! There’s still time to enter! You’ve a good chance to 
win one of the 36 wonderful prizes because this contest is 
ONLY for bakers and bakery employees! 


THE SIMPLEST MERCHANDISING IDEA 
MAY WIN FIRST PRIZE 


So send in all kinds of ideas—any ideas you think bakers 
can use to help boost their sales. You don’t have to buy 
anything to be eligible. 

Fancy presentations aren’t necessary. It’s the idea that 
counts. with the judges, who are outstanding bakers and 
industry officials including: Mary M. Brooke, S. A. Egekvist, 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, K. G. Patterson, Charles J. Schupp, 
Louis Schweizer, A. G. Stegmeier, Joseph Vann, William M. 
Wolfarth and Harry Zinsmaster. 


1 SECOND PRIZES 
Admiral Radio-Phonographs 
EACH WORTH 125 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Good Flours For Good Baking For Sales 
In The Making 


THIRD PRIZES 
Aan Merit Wide 


20 


EACH WORTH MORE THAN 0 100 


Catg Kitled 


FOR RUSSELL-MILLER’'S 
“SELLING IDEA” CONTEST 
1. Submit as many entries as you wish. Entries 
should consist of ideas, in any form, designed to 
help all bakers sell more baked goods. It’s the 
IDEA that counts! Entries judged on the basis of 
sales usefulness, adaptability and originality. 


2. You may submit copies of ads, posters, sales 
figures, etc., as examples of successful promotions. 


3. Contest open to all bakers and employees of 
retail or wholesale bakeries. Employees of Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, their families, and their 
advertising agency are not eligible. 


4. First prize: Admiral Television and Radio- 
Phonograph combination, $595 value. Fifteen 
2nd prizes: Admiral Radio-Phonograph Consoles, 
each $125 value. Twenty 3rd prizes: Admiral 
World-Wide table model radios, each made to sell 
at more than $100. 


5. Duplicate prizes in event of ties. Judges’ decision 
final. No entries returned. Entrants agree to permit 
free distribution of their Selling Ideas by Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., to bakers in the interests of 
the bakery trade. 


6. Be sure to include your name and address, name 
and address of your bakery, and the position you 
hold. 


7. Contest closes March 30, 1949. Winners will be 
notified by Western Union. 


8. Mail entries to Russell- Miller Bakery Contest, 
Box 262, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 



























For Better Milling Wheat, 


Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Ak for LOREN JOHNSON or q 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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; THOMPSON FLOUR 
Andrew De Lisser PRODUCTS, INC. 


pomestic FLOUR export FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Build 
99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. wen New Yauk cite = 











U. P. BEGINS CAMPAIGN 
TO CUT FREIGHT LOSS 


OMAHA—A grass roots campaign 
to reduce freight loss and damage 
has been started by the freight claim 
department of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 

The effort is based on a series of 
12 posters directed to freight han- 
dlers, operating men and all others 
associated with the movement of 
freight. The 17 by 22-in. color pos- 
ters will appear on bulletin boards 
at freight houses, yard offices and 
other strategic points along Union 
Pacific’s 10,000 miles of track, with a 
new poster appearing each month. 

Sets of the posters are also being 
supplied other interested railroads to 
furnish new weapons for use in the 
battle against the nation’s annual 
bill for rail freight loss and damage 
of over $100 million. 

O. J. Wullstein, Union Pacific gen- 
eral freight claim agent who con- 
ceived the campaign and under whose 
direction it is being carried out, 
pointed out that similar material 
has been distributed from time to 
time by the Association of American 
Railroads and also by individual rail- 
roads. “Our objective is to go right 
to the men working with freight,” 
Mr. Wullstein said. Union Pacific has 
localized its posters by a_ specific 
rather than a general approach. In 
lieu of the usual artists’ drawings 
of railroad men at work, the posters 
feature photographs of Union Pacific 
employees: Checkers, truckers, stow- 
ers, engineers and others. 

Pictured and quoted workers were 
selected on a geographical basis in 
order to have all sections of the rail- 
road represented. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BURNS 


COLBY, KANSAS—Fifty thousand 
bushels of wheat were destroyed at 
Colby Feb. 4 in a blaze which razed 
an elevator and threatened to spread 
to eight huge oil tanks. The elevator 
was completely destroyed as volun- 
teer firemen battled to stem flames 
roaring skyward in near-zero weath- 
er. The loss was estimated at $135,000. 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O, Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 














Flour Specialists 2i2"hocr‘ 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD 8ST. NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Flour Brokers 
OMAHASNEB 

York San Francisco 
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KELLY-ERICKSON CO. } 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_OUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHIOAGO 











ELLY Aourco. | | wm.c. DUNCAN & €O., Inc. 
oS Merchandisers" Domestic and Bxport 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 





LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 










































919 No. Michigan A Products Flour Mill Agents FEED, ETO,| 
CHICAGO 280 Madison Ave. New York Produce Exchange NEW YORK } ins biden’ “eee taesen 
HABEL, AR 

ie ——_ — TARE GO 4 SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 

FLOUR BROKERS an FLOUR eaces W 
PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. HOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
THE FRANK R. PRINA for EXPORT 

<coOMmpGnATION” KNIGHTON FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 

Domestic FLOUR export me: y tn . chet ae Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

500 Fifth Prete as Maas oar YORK PHILADELPHIA ° OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6,MO. 












-FLOUR 


§ : : Broker and Merchandiser 

Ome Ccerea@mm) | DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Quality Flour for Every Need 





NEW YORK «~ 
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: Cable Address: “DorFEACH,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








- 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”’ Dundee 


























HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 








5 N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« ¥+ Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
i's Flours - Offals - Starch 





~ 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


FLEMMING BANG "2" 


Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V., DEN. 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 





Asa customer of City National’s 

Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 

‘recommendations on foreign representatives, 

market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


S. 
YNVE aLIdOATs 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Tust Company 


AllID Sysnyy 








Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 














BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street Rare a GLASGOW 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit. Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


, 

VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 








Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Py ER FOOL Le er Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
All Standard Codes Used Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Cable Address: ‘“TronTopri,"’ London N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. SIDNEY SMITH ROBERT CARSON & CO. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
(GLASGOW) LTD. P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. LID. BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 











50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DirpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘Fr.iixcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancuor,” Belfast 








C. E. FEAST ‘& CO. 
(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address “‘Feastanco,” London. 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 

















STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands-Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip. Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 

















N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 




















ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 44 











1. True. By submerging them in 
boiling water for about a half min- 
ute the skins may easily be removed. 
The peaches should be ripe in order 
to obtain the best flavor. 


2. False. Too much bottom heat 
may cause this condition. The bottom 





heat should be reduced or the cup 
cakes baked on double pans. — 


3. False. To promote tenderness, 
the sponges and doughs should be 
fermented somewhat longer for twist 
bread than for round top bread. 


4. True. The bottom crust may con- 
tain 50-60% shortening based on the 
flour, while the top crust may contain 
60-80%. The leaner formula for the 
bottoms will decrease soakage. 


5. False. Depreciation on peel ovens 


is generally figured at 5%, and on” 


traveling ovens at 742%. 
6. True. Very seldom more than % 
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oz. of baking powder is used for each 
quart of water in the formula. Am- 
monia is not recommended as it dark- 
ens the frying fat. 

7. True. It does not form a film 
or gum up on the working parts. It 
is used only for the hopper knife, 
pockets and plungers. 

8. False. Brown sugar will be pretty 
well dissolved in the dough before the 
cookies go into the oven. When granu- 
lated sugar is used the undissolved 
sugar crystals melt in the oven pro- 
ducing a spreading action. 


9. True. This procedure helps to 


REX and CHARM are milled with the latest and most 
efficient production control methods—to give maximum 
results in the bakery in producing a loaf that hits the 
spot on today’s more competitive markets. And always 
these flours are milled in the spirit and tradition of high- 
est quality that has characterized the products of this 
company for over half a century. 
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eliminate the irregular, ragged crack 
seen on the tops of many loaf cakes. 

10. False. Stirring too much will 
produce a foamy like top crust. The 
air holes and broken down filling is 
due to the pies being overbaked. 


11. True. The addition of from 2 to 
5% glycerine based on the weight 
of the sugar will noticeably enhance 
the keeping quality of the cakes. 
When more than 5% is used, it is the 
general opinion that the volume of 
the cakes is decréased. 


12. True. If both loaves are prop- 
erly baked and cooled there wou'd 
be no practical difference in the su:;- 
ceptibility to mold. Bread containing 
liberal quantities of milk solids co!- 
ors faster during baking and the 
crust is also more moist. Bakes 
sometimes underbake the loaves high 
in milk solids, which would undoub - 
edly cause the loaves to mold faste:. 


13. False. These cake “stocks” wei 2 
used in order to prolong freshness 
in the cake. Cake “stocks” are a ge!- 
like solution especially prepared fro: 1 
various proportions of milk or wate., 
sugar and starch. They sometimes 
contained some invert syrup, cori 
syrup, honey or glycerine. In most 
instances, these “stocks” were boile:| 
in order to gelatinize the starch. 


14. True. Some bakers do not heai 
the eggs but will place the suga 
in the formula on a pan and heat thi: 
sugar in the oven. When the suga 
is warm it is then poured into th: 
beating eggs. Producing the same re 
sults. 

15. The best procedure is to place 
the containers in a tank in cold run 
ning water. It will take about nin: 
hours for a 30 lb. can to thaw out 
completely. They should be thorough 
ly stirred before being used. 


16. True. Flours generally used for 
round top bread seem to produce in- 
creased toughness in the crust and 
crumb, which is objectionable. 


17. False. The granulation of sugar 
can be controlled during the manu- 
facturing process. Fine or coarse 
sugar can be produced from either 
sugar cane or sugar beets. There is 
no chemical difference in these 
sugars. 

18. False. It may be due to frying 
them at too low a frying temperature. 
A high temperature will decrease 
soakage, due to. the crust being 
formed more rapidly. 

19. False. The temperature will 
rise about 10° during this period. 

20. True. If more than 5% is used 
the inside of the cakes are apt to 
have a light brown cast near the 
crust. The volume is also slightly 
reduced. 
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ROBERT J. BERGLUND JOINS 
W. A. CLEARY CORP. SALES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—The W. 
A. Cleary Corp., manufacturers of 
lecithin has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert J. Berglund as sales 
representative in the lecithin division 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Berglund was formerly engaged 
in sales promotion for the American 
Lecithin Co., Inc., of Atlanta, Ga. 
Previous to that he was with Durkee 
Famous Foods, Elmhurst, a division 
of Glidden Co., where he was em- 
ployed as a chemist. Mr. Berglund at- 
tended the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn where he studied Chemical 
Engineering. During the war he was 
with the Chemical Warfare Service 
in Europe and Africa. 
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AIB Members 
to Vote on 
By-Laws Changes 


CHICAGO—A special meeting of 
members of the American Institute 
of Baking has been authorized by the 
board of directors to be held at the 
institute March 5 for the purpose of 
voting on proposed amendments to 
the AIB by-laws. 

The purpose of the amendments, 
according to an AIB announcement, 
is two-fold: “(1) To provide for an 
executive vice president who will be 
a full-time, paid officer of the insti- 
tute and to be its executive officer, 
and (2) to make sure that the minor- 
ity directors have the complete rep- 
resentation it was intended they 
-should.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR T. J. OTTERBACHER 


CHICAGO—T. J. Otterbacher, Corn 
Products Refining Co., was the guest 
speaker at the Feb. 9 dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club. His subject was “The Impor- 
tance of Flavor in Bread.” He stressed 
the need of this by pointing out that 
the per capita consumption of flour 
and bread has gone down, and that 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











W.R.ZANES| 


AND 


COMPANY 


Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


AWouston 


Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
Beacon 3-9425 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


the consumption of milk, meat and 
fruit has been increased consider- 
ably. He also mentioned the increase 
in the use of breakfast foods. 


“These industries,” he said, “pay 
much attention to flavor. Bakers 
should give more thought to wants 
of consumers of bread. Advertising 
the nutritional value is all right, but 
there is a big place for the consid- 
eration of flavor. Perhaps the reason 
for not giving this proper considera- 
tion is that there is little knowledge 
of flavor. Flavor is much more im- 
portant than aroma. 

“Flavor might be described as a 
wheaty flavor with some fermenta- 
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tion sauce added. Flavor is a com- 
bination of aroma, flavor and me- 
chanical eating quality.” 

Following the talk, W. Mattson, 
Brolite Co., program committee chair- 
man, handled the question and an- 
swer period. 

Visitors were present from Chat- 
tanooga, Dallas, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Milwaukee and Rockford, Il. 

The next meeting will be held April 
13, and Elmer F. Glabe, Food Tech- 
nology, Inc., will be the speaker. 
There will be no meeting in March 
because of the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 
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Cc. E. HAYLES ELECTED 

WINNIPEG—C. E. Hayles, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ca- 
nadian Consolidated Grain Co., Win- 
nipeg, and a past president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was elect- 
ed national president of the Canadian 
Forestry Assn. recently. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DERBY ELEVATOR BURNS 


COLBY, KANSAS—A $250,000 fire 
destroyed a country elevator operat- 
ed by the Derby Grain Co. in Colby, 
Kansas, recently. The elevator con- 
tained 50,000 bu. wheat and a large 
quantity of sacked feed. Cause of the 
fire was not determined. 
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@ 28 years ago DCA originated the 
automatic donut mochine . . . and revo- 
lutionized the donut business. By con- 
stant development in DCA’s own machine 
shop, automatic donut production hes 
been tremendously increased with a 
much lower labor cost. Thus, DCA pio- 
neering and development meons a lower 
cost to the consumer ond more sales 
and profit for you 


@ You know research pays off . . . by constantly 
improving the quality of DCA products, by estab- 
lishing a rigid quality control in production (your 
guarantee of absolute product uniformity... . 
eliminating costly failures in your own production). 
Yes .. . DCA research saves you money. 


How DCA long-range planning 
builds your sales...saves you money 
* 
GET SET 


to boost your donut sales 


NATIONAL DONUT WEEK « APRIL 25-30 


DaDsYOUNGSTER™ 


®@ Sales promotion, to be most effective, must be well planned and 
consistently used. Who but DCA furnishes year ‘round sales promo- 
tion of donuts . . . national advertising and point-of-purchase adver- 
tising materials? 


Doughnut Corporation » America 


“Serving the industry for 28 years” 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed prices are giving 
a better account of themselves, with prices 
up about $3 ton on bran and standard 
midds. and 60¢@$1.50 on the heavier offals. 
Demand is holding up well, while offerings 
are rather limited due to quiet flour busi- 
ness. Within the next few weeks, flour 
midds. and red dog are expected to widen 
their premiums over the lighter feeds, due 
to increased calls from baby chick and 
pig feeders. Quotations Feb. 28: bran $49, 
standard midds. $50, flour midds. $51, red 
dog $51.50 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend is 
higher and supplies are adequate; pure 
bran $49.50, standard bran $48.50, standard 
midds. $50, flour midds. $51, mixed feeds 
$50, red dog $51. 


Kansas City: Shorts held to a rather 
steady level during the past week, while 
bran closed the gap by $2@3 ton. Demand 
was good for bran and fair for shorts. 
Offerings of both were limited. Quotations 
Feb. 28: bran $45@45.50, shorts $48@48.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is good, with 
offerings about offsetting demand for both 
bran and shorts. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $45, shorts $49; bran is up $2.50 
ton, shorts unchanged to 60¢ ton higher, 
compared with preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was 
in excess of offerings. Plenty of interest 
was shown by straight and mixed car 
buyers. Shorts held firm, and bran was 
up as much as $2.50 ton, to narrow the d.f- 
ferential. Quotations, Kansas C,ty basis: 
bran $45, gray shorts $48.50. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
$2.50 ton higher and shorts 50¢ ton high- 
er. Supplies are about equal to trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $43@43.50, gray shorts $47.50@48. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
arfd closed as follows: straight cars, bran 
$47, mill run $48.25, shorts $50.50; mixed 
or pool cars »1 higher 

Ft. Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps 
bran $51.50@52.50, gray shorts $56@5/, de 
livered TCP; about unchanged on shorts 
but $2.50 higher on’ bran than a week 
previous. Demand has improved and offer 
ings are reduced 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate; bran $61, standard midds, $51.50@ 
2, four midds. $50@51, red dog $51.50. 








St. Louis: Demand for bran is only fair 
Offerings are tight, resulting in a “T75¢ 
adtance. Gray shorts are steady, no de- 
mand with increasing offerings. No inter 
est. in . forward shipment Bran $46.75@ 
17.25, gray shorts $51.25@51.75 spot, de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits 


Buffalo: A lower output of millfeeds 
together with an improvement in demand, 
re ulted in an advance of millfeed prices, 
again sending them over the $50 mark. 
As-the outlook for a heavier output in the 
near future is not very promising and 
there is still two months of heavy feed 
ing ahead, the trend is firm. Quota ions, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $51.50@652, standard 
midds. $52.50@53, flour midds. $53@54, red 
dog $53@ 54. 

Philadelphia: A firmer undertone is dis- 
cernible in the local millfeed market as a 
number of suppliers report a sligh ly im 
proved demand for offal. Observers point 
out, that present steadiness is the first in 
some time and indicate it may be at least 
partially attributable to the outlook for 
the spring feeding season. Feb. 26 quota- 
tions show bran $56@57, standard midds. 
$55@56 and red dog $58@59, all unchanged 
from the previous week 


Boston: The local millfeed market held 
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within narrow bounds this week as buyers 
and sellers both apparently took a holi- 
day. Changes were very slight, with spring 
bran advancing $1.50 and middlings im- 
proving 50¢. Other listed types were - un- 
changed. 


The trade appeared to adopt the attitude 
that the recent rise could not be fully 
maintained and that cheaper offerings 
will have to come to interest any ex- 
tended buying. Quotations Feb. 26: spring 
bran $57.50, middlings $57.50, mixed feeds 
$57.60, red dog $63. 


Pittsburgh: Milifeed sales in this terri- 
tory continue to expand. There is both 
improved inquiry and also buying on a 
larger scale. Retailers are showing an in- 
clination to buy more millfeeds, despite 
the continuation of very warm spring 
weather, abnormal for this period of the 
year. Wholesalers in turn are buying more, 
but limit their purchases to cover only 
the needs of the next 30 days. Prices are 


firm. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, is 
quoted, per ton, at $55@55.80, standard 
midds. $54.50@57.80, flour midds. %56@ 
58.30, red dog $58@569.30. 

Atlanta: Demand hand-to-mouth; trend 
unsteady; supply ample; wheat bran $54.80 
@56.80, gray shorts $58@61.80. 

New Orleans: Great irregularity prevails 
in the millfeed markets, offering little 
inducement for purchasing for other than 
prompt and nearby deliveries and only to 
cover immediate needs. The bulk of sales 
to mixers and jobbers are of small volume 
and for immediate shipment. Demand for 
formula feeds shows a slight improvement, 
which should continue with more stability 
in prices. No export inquiries or sales 
were reported. Bran $54@54.60, shorts $57.60 
@58.10. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was tight 
for nearby, but some April offerings were 
put into the market during the week, and 
this seemed to take a little of the pres- 
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sure off of the picture as a whole. Some 
interior mills were very slow on delivery, 
and this complicated the close-by situ- 
ation because feed men who ran out of 
supplies had to step into the market and 
pay whatever was necessary to get sup 
Plies. Quick was about $55@56 ton, with 
March around $53, and scattered April 
$52. all basis Pacific Northwest common 
transit points. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued un- 
changed during the past week, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Mills ar: 
having no trouble in disposing of their pro- 
duction, Clearing weather helped in moving 
feed supplies, with boxcars more available 
Mills continue to work at capacity six days 
a week. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$55, middlings $60; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $62, middlings $67; to California 
red bran and mill run $62.50, middlings 
$67.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is weak 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Some mills are cutting prices to get sales. 
Quotations: bran $58, shorts $60, middlings 
$64, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed continues in keen de- 
mand, with the vast bulk of supplies from 
western mills going to eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. > 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
poor. The apparent end of the severest 
winter in many years indicates that sales 
will continue on their downward trend 
unless millfeed prices become more com- 
petitive with other grain commodities, Mill 
offerings are not heavy due to many of the 
prairie mills having closed down. Stocks 
here are ample for current needs. Cash 
car quotations: bran $55.80, shorts $58.80, 
middlings $61.30@62.30. 

Portland: Mill run $54, middlings $59. 
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No. 1 $4.60@4.55, me- 
dium $4.20@4.35, dark $3.50@4, blended 
$4. 


$5.50@6, rye meal 
Portland: Pure dark 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Atlanta: Demand light; trend unchanged; 


Rye flour values are a trifle white $4.75@4.95, dark 


eapolis 
firmer this week, but there is no change 
in the recent dull demand. Pure white 
dark $3.65 sacked, The demand for rye flour 
slow. Buying for the most part 
nearby requirements. Supplies are adequate. 
The trend is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
dark $3.65@3.70, 


New York: Rye flour sales were in small, 
scattered lots, without feature. Pure white 
patents $4.45 @4.75. 

Pittsburgh: There was virtually no buying 
interest in rye flours the entire past week. 
Rye flour prices show no changes, and the 
small buying flurry of the previous week, 
when bakers and jobbers bought small 
amounts of ryé flours, has now placed them 
in a position where they can await further 
price cuts before any new commitments 
are considered. Directions are fair. 


medium $4.80@4.85. 
Prices are 25¢ lower to 10¢ 
steady on meal. 
structions are slow, 
white $4.60, medium $4.45, dark $3.75, 


Philadelphia: Present dullness in the lo- 
is being traced to 
First of these is a building up of 





= 


FOR UNIFORM PRODUCTION DEPEND ON 





PRODUCTS 
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stocks by bakers when the dark flour was 
under pressure recently. ~And there are 
indfeations that those who failed to take 
advantage of the situation are reluctant 
to purchase beyond immediate needs in 
the hope of buying later at something be- 
low current levels. The Feb. 26 quotation 
on rye white of $4.60@4.70 is unchanged 
from the previous week. 


Chicago: Rye fiour business was nil. 
The usual hand-to-mouth buying of small 
lots prevails. Directions were fair. White 
patent rye $4.10@4.30, medium $3.80@4.10, 
dark $3.10@3.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Competition for do- 
mestic sales is causing some price cutting. 
Demand is off to some extent. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb, cottons $4.10; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $4.85, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With the continuing cold 
weather, demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is fairly good, with trade going for 
export account made up of oddments going 
to various destinations. The demand is 
seasonal, and will probably slacken with 
the advent of warmer weather. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.49 Feb. 28; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-o0z. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 19, 
1949, and Feb. 21, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

19, 21, 19, 21 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ......130,863 107,762 1,824 6,123 
Ce keke ress 47,975 20,365 ee ee 
a 7,957 7,607 1,182 4 
Rye becewese -e 2,818 1,240 30 
ERR 12,839 22,770 847 10 
Flaxseed .... 19,660 5,419 ae 

Soybeans .... 9,898 10,661 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Feb. 19 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 1,000 (342,000) bu.; 
corn, 2,173,000 (499,000); oats, 1,000 (none); 
rye, none (118,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stoeks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 19, 1949, 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 586 1 





Buffalo. ..... ee + 1,216 849 

Afloat ..... y 936 os vs 
Chicago ........ be ke 192 150 
Milwaukee ...... on o8 se 412 

eee os ot sa 285 
New York .§...... 7 17 oe 

ee 593 2,169 1,041 848 
Previous week .. 881 2,796 1,722 1,467 
Feb. 21, 1948 ... 5,181 4 ee 10 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technol 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Lodustries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, In 
Corby Bidg St. Joseph, Mo 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St, Louls, Mo. 











39, MASS. 


OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 
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14% Above 


MINNEAPOLIS — Supplies of by- 
product feeds for the 1948-49 season 
in relation to grain consuming animal 
units are slightly below last season, 
but 14% above the average for the 
war years, the local office of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion has pointed out. With increased 
production of oilseed meals, supplies 
of feedstuffs the first quarter of the 
current season were the largest of 
record and totaled almost 4.6 million 
tons. With large supplies of feed 
grains and slackening demand, feed- 
stuff prices averaged one-third lower 
than a year ago. 

Feeding costs have declined more 
than livestock, dairy and poultry 
products, with the result that feed- 
ing ratios are more favorable than 
a year ago and are either above or 
near the average, PMA said. 

On the basis of available supplies 
of oilseeds and the indicated output 
of mill by-product feeds, supplies of 
feedstuffs for 1948-49 are estimated 
at around 15% million tons, about the 
same as for 1947-48, but slightly be- 
low the record supply for 1946-47. 
Based on livestock numbers on farms 
Jan. 1, the December pig crop report 
and other data, the number of grain 
consuming animal units to be fed dur- 
ing the 1948-49 season is estimated 
at 158 million. This compares with 
154.6 million in 1947, 177.6 million the 
1942-46 average and 143.6 million the 
1935-39 average. On the basis of these 
numbers, there are 194 Ib. feedstuff 
per animal unit this season compared 
with 199 lb. last season, 171 Ib. the 
1942-46 average and 142 lb. the 1935- 
39 average. 




















Supplies at Record High 


Supplies of commercial by-product 
feeds for the October-December quar- 
ter of the 1948-49 season, after allow- 
ing for exports, imports and changes 
in stocks, amounted to 4,562,000 tons. 
This is the largest quantity of record 
and compares with 4,320,200 tons 
available for the first quarter last 
season. Reduced flour milling and the 
high extraction rates of the flour for 
export have lowered wheat millfeed 
production. 

Supplies for the first quarter of the 
season totaled 1,366,700 tons, a drop 
of 76,400 tons from the same months 
last year. Production of gluten food 
and meal thus far this season is 
slightly under last year, but with 
abundant corn supplies, the output 
for the remainder of the season is 
expected to be larger. Supplies of dis- 
tillers’ dried grain in the October-De- 
cember quarter at 109,400 tons are 
larger than a year ago because of the 
60-day holiday in distilling in 1947. 

Supplies of brewers’ dried grain the 
first quarter were 3,000 tons under 
the same period a year ago, while 
rice millfeeds were down 6,300 tons 
despite a larger crop of rice. Alfalfa 
meal production, October-December 
1948, mostly sun-cured, was 50,000 
tons under the same months of 1947. 


Meal Supplies Reach Peak 


Supplies of oilseed meals 1948-49 
estimated at around 6.5 million tons 
will be the largest of record despite 
large exports of soybeans and flax- 
seed. Supplies for the first quarter at 
2.2 million tons were 15% above last 
year, the previous record. Cottonseed 
meal supplies at 927,000 tons, Octo- 
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Feedstuff Supplies per Animal 


Wartime Average 


ber-December 1948, were 137,300 tons 
above the same months of 1947, while 
soybean meal supplies at 1,063,400 
tons were nearly 150,000 tons larger. 
Linseed and peanut meal supplies the 
first quarter increased 11,400 and 
6,100 tons respectively over the same 
period a year earlier, while copra 
meal supplies decreased 18,800 tons. 


Tankage, meat scraps, and fish meal 
supplies October-December 1948, 
were 5% above the same period of 
1947. 

Feedstuff prices at the beginning of 
the season were the lowest since Feb- 
ruary, 1947, but with some improve- 
ment in domestic and export demand, 
prices advanced about 10%. Despite 
this advance, feedstuff prices thus far 
this season have averaged 27% under 
the same months last season. The in- 
dex number of wholesale feedstuff 
prices (1935-39—100) averaged 228.5 
in January compared with 211.4 in 
October, 339.0 in January 1948, 209.1 
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in January 1947, and 157.4 the Janu- 
ary 1942-46 average. 

With lower feed costs, feeding ra- 
tios are more favorable than a year 
ago. Based on wholesale costs of the 
ingredients of a representative dairy 
ration and average butterfat prices, 
a pound of butterfat would buy 23.8 
lb. feed in January, 1949, compared 
with 18.5 in January 1948, 26.6 in 
January 1947 and 22.3 lb. the prewar 
January average. The egg-feed ratio 
on the same basis was 15.6 this Jan- 
uary compared with 10 a year ago, 
13.5 two years ago and 15.2 the 5-year 
(1935-39) January average. 
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From the first tiny yeast cell 
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INDIANA BAKERS PLAN 
~ CONVENTION MARCH 14-15 


INDIANAPOLIS — The 1949 con- 
vention of the Indiana Bakers Assn. 
is scheduled to be held at the Lincoln 
Hotel here March 14-15, according to 
a recent announcement by Charles 
P. Ehlers, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Among the speakers scheduled to 
address the meeting are Walter Hop- 
kins and Gus Fay, representing the 
Bakers of America Program; Paul 
Sayre of the Virginia Bakers Assn., 
Parkersburg, W. V.; Russ Obright, 
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Bakers Weekly; E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s 
Personal Opinion, and Robert De- 
vinny, Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., will speak on yeast raised prod- 
ucts. 
Officers for the coming year will 
be elected at the closing session. 
—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOSTON BAKERS MEET 
BOSTON—Stephen Burke, person- 
nel manager for Walter Baker, Inc., 
was scheduled to address the March 
1 meeting of the Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Greater Boston on 
“Management and Labor.” 
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ARBA Fights Retailers’ Being 


Classed as ““Nonmanufacturing”” 


WASHINGTON — The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America has con- 
tinued its objection to classification 
of retail bakeries among “nonmanu- 
facturing industries” by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget in its “Standard 
Industrial Classification,” according 
to a recent report from the ARBA 
Washington office. This classification 
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to your finished baking 


OUR BUSINESS 


These 43 men together with 296 others have 25 
or more years’ experience in the Fleischmann 
Manufacturing Organization. Fermentation, so 
important in your business is the chief business 
of these men of our manufacturing division. of CISHAM 


WHAT COMES OUT OF YOUR OVEN we consider our problem, 
too. Fleischmann service only starts with the manufacture of 
strong, uniform, hardy yeast. It goes on to deliver that yeast 
always fresh, to advise on baking problems that confront you, 


to provide fermentation aids, to furnish new formulas and 
suggestions that will build and better your business. 


Such complete service must start with men of vast experience. 
Here are 43 of them—from several of the plants of our manu- 


facturing division. They are representative of the 339 


Fleischmann Manufacturing Division men with twenty-five or 


more years of service. 


The majority of bakers in America today rely on Fleischmann’s 


Yeast and Fleischmann’s service. For ever since Charles 


Fleischmann pioneered in 1868 with the first compressed 
yeast for bakers ever made in this country, the history of 
Fleischmann has been a history of service to America’s bakers. 
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80 years of fine fermentation 
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Oakland, 29 years 
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is adopted as a guide by most other 
federal government agencies. 

The bureau has classified wholesale 
bakeries among the manufacturing 
industries, but has designated retail 
bakeries as a separate industry, in 
the “nonmanufacturing,” or. retail 
category. 

“That such a splitting of the baking 
industry is entirely wrong is illustrat- 
ed by the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures, which (because it excludes re- 
tail bakeries other than multiple- 
unit) will fail to show farm products 
used by such retail bakeries and 
therefore will give only an incomplete 
picture of the importance of the bak- 
ing industry to the farmer and the 
American economy,” the ARBA point- 
ed out. “This interference with com- 
plete statistics on the baking industry 
as one industry could also be followed 
by discrimination between wholesale 
and retail bakeries in various regula- 
tions; for example, if and when there 
might be priorities, allocations or ra- 
tioning favoring food ‘manufacturers.’ 

“ARBA has taken the firm position 
that the baking industry is one in- 
dustry, and that every bakery is a 
part of it. In this position we have 
had the active support of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn.” 
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Flour Firm Boosts 
Bakery Products 
in New Radio Show 


ST. LOUIS—A radio program urg- 
ing the housewife to buy her baked 
products already baked has been in- 
augurated by the Cahokia Flour Co. 
here. 

“The unusual feature of this pro- 
gram,” according to R. R. Zimmer- 
man of the Cahokia firm, “is that we 
have nothing to sell directly to the 
listening public but are trying to con- 
vince the housewives that by buying 
their bakery goods already baked 
they will get more for their dollars.” 

The program, scheduled for Fridays 
between 9:15 and 9:30 a.m., will be 
aired over station KWK, a Mutual 
Broadcasting System affiliate. The an- 
nouncer will stress the variety and 
quality of bakery products that. can 
be had at the local bakery or food 
store. The Cahokia firm’s name will 
be mentioned only as the sponsors of 
the program. 

“If we receive favorable comment 
from the baking industry here in St. 
Louis we will keep this program on 
indefinitely,” Mr. Zimmerman said. 
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MINNETTE CROUCH SPEAKS 
TO MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minnette Crouch, 
Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapolis, spoke 
on sales merchandising before the re- 
cent monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis at the 
Francis Drake Hotel. Salesgirls, allied 
tradesmen and wives of bakers were 
also present at the meeting. 

Miss Crouch told the bakers and 
their store personnel what they could 
do in better display of merchandise, 
and discussed teaching the salesgirl 
how to sell baked goods. Sales per- 
sonnel should be given all the infor- 
mation they need about the product, 
Ove C. Mathisrud, president of the 
organization, pointed out. 
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Canadian Mills Meet Keener 


Competition; Output Reduced 


TORONTO—Trade sources in Can- 
ada report that competition for flour 
business is keener than at any time 
since before the war and there is 
some cutting of prices below ceiling 
rates. There is no let-down in do- 
mestic sales, but more mills are com- 
peting for home markets. Overseas 
shipments are virtually limited to the 
U.K. market, where payment can be 
obtained under ECA allocations. 

Within each company some units 
have been shut down entirely and 
others are working on short time. 
During the war period most units 
were working at full capacity and 
better than six days weekly. Record 
postwar business was handled until 
the end of 1947 on a five-day basis, 
but four-day operation is now more 


common. There has been a substan- 
tial decline in employment, as much 
as 30% for the industry as a whole 
and an even greater drop in payrolls. 

Operating profits for the milling 
year ending July 31, next, will be 
substantially lower than the record 
figures reported last year, though 
conditions are not yet severe enough 
to drive any mills into red ink. The 
problem is not one capable of solu- 
tion by more aggressive selling, since 
it is tied in with the much greater 
one of international payments. 

Feed sales have been profitable so 
far, but in this market there is also 
a tendency to lower prices due to the 
fall in the quotations for feed grains 
and a tendency to their greater use 
as whole grains. 





Britain May Raise 
Wheat Price to 
Encourage Acreage 


LONDON—Market rumors in Lon- 
don indicate that the government is 
considering raising the price of home 
grown wheat in an effort to induce 
farmers to step up their spring acre- 
age. Additional sowings are now 
urgently required in order to com- 
pensate for the poor. acreage laid 
down last fall, when _ inclement 
weather delayed the harvest and 
caused a holdup of subsequent field 
work. 

In spite of the encouragement 
which might be offered by a price 
increase, growers and traders agree 
that the 1949 wheat target of 2.5 
million acres has been set too high 
by the government and it is unlikely 
that this figure will be reached. The 
government is anxious to increase 
the home production of bread grains 
and of feed grains in order to save 
purchases abroad. Immediately after 
the 1948 harvest the proportion of 
home grown wheat in the bread grist 
was fixed at 40%, a figure which 
millers considered too high since 
British wheat is too soft to permit 
the manufacture of a _ satisfactory 
loaf. It was planned that this pro- 
portion should decrease as the season 
advanced and in accordance with 
this policy the proportion was re- 
duced to 35% on Jan. 17. There has 
now been a further reduction in the 
available supplies of millable wheat 
and a further cut to 25% became 
effective Feb. 14. U.S. wheat is be- 
ing used to make up the deficiency. 

The projected program for agricul- 
tural expansion emphasizes the im- 
portance of livestock products, which 
will accordingly require a consider- 
able increase in the production of 
home grown coarse grains during the 
next three years. The target for 1952 
has been placed at 6.25 million acres 
of feed grains and 2.75 million acres 
of wheat. Growers are pessimistic 
about the industry’s ability to meet 
this demand in spite of the prospect 
of higher prices for their produce. 

The annual review of guaranteed 
prices, which the government under- 
takes every February in conjunction 
with officials of the National Farmers’ 
Union, provides the necessary ma- 
chinery for discussing changes in 
costs of production which, in turn, 
determine the prices to be paid for all 


cereal crops and livestock products 
during the ensuing 12 months. It is 
understood that the farmers are 
claiming that they are faced with 
larger expenses as a result of the 
recent agreement to raise the wages 
of farm workers at an estiniated an- 
nual cost of $40 million and because 
of the government’s decision to abol- 
ish the subsidy, payable out of taxa- 
tion, on imported feed. 

Imports of coarse grains last year 
amounted to more than 2 million 
tons, compared with 750,000 tons in 
1947. Further purchases abroad, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by Tom Williams, minister of agri- 
culture, will depend upon the ar- 
rangements which can be made with 
nondollar countries and upon what 
dollars can be spared for purchases 
from the U.S. and Canada. Mr. Wil- 
liams has warned the trade that it 
would be useless and indeed danger- 
ous to hold out hopes of a resump- 
tion of imports on a prewar scale, and 
that farmers must, in consequence, 
rely upon their own production to 
make up the balance. 

Many traders and opposition poli- 
ticians do not agree with the gov- 
ernment’s view that the livestock ex- 
pansion program can be carried out 
without the aid of more imports from 
abroad and there is considerable agi- 
tation to persuade the government 
that some assistance must be given 
in this field. 
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U.K.-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement to Become 


Issue in Election 


OTTAWA—The British wheat con- 
tract and the price obtained for 
wheat is going to be an issue to be 
reckoned with in the West at the 
forthcoming federal election, accord- 
ing to prairie members of the House 
of Commons at Ottawa. 

A member of the opposition 
charged that government contracts 
had brought a loss of $2 billion to 
western farmers through the sale of 
their products to Britain at prices 
lower than those obtainable else- 
where. The farmers had been told, 
he said, that by accepting such prices 
they would have an assured market 
in later years, but now they found 
Britain buying food from Poland, 
Russia and Denmark and cutting 
down on purchases from Canada. A 
Liberal member argued that the 
wheat growers could not have had 
government support in bad times and 








expect to get all the traffic would 
bear in good times. Western mem- 
bers joined: the debate, expressing 
views on whether or not the British 
wheat contract was a good thing and 
whether the federal treasury ought 
to compensate the western farmers 
for their presumed losses under it. 

J. G. Gardiner, minister of agricul- 
ture, who wanted to get his wheat 
legislation through without debate, 
will now have to make a wheat 
speech later in the session to answer 
his critics. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT STOCKS TRANSFER 
ASKED BY GOVERNMENT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the grain trade of 
the importance of transferring stocks 
of wheat from temporary storage an- 
nexes to country elevators before 
spring. The board desires to have the 
wheat ready for shipment as quickly 
as freight cars may be supplied. 

Any stocks not transferred by 
March 31 from annexes to elevators, 
will not receive carrying charges on 
the wheat as of that date, should it 
prove that the stocks are not avail- 
able for shipment when cars are 
spotted after March 31. 

The board has indicated that it is 
desirous of having the maximum use 
of cars available. 
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British Co-ops Fight 
Nationalization of 
Milling Industry 


LONDON—tThe cooperative party 
in Britain has expressed opposition 
to socialist proposals for the nation- 
alization of the flour milling industry. 
The cooperatives have large interests 
in the trade and they have put for- 
ward the view, in discussions with 
the Labor Party, that for certain 
food industries ownership through 
consumer organizations is more suit- 
able than ownership by the state. 

Although plans for the taking over 
of the flour mills are known to be 
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embodied in the first draft of the 
election program formulated by the 
Labor Party, a -final decision has 
yet to be taken on the matter. The 
present proposals also envisage the 
nationalization of the sugar refining 
industry as well as of several other 
commodity manufacturing -organiza- 
tions while stricter control of the 
wholesale distributive trade is a pos- 
sibility. In addition, several schemes 
have been put forward for making 
private industry more efficient while 
powers will be sought to enable the 
state to buy up existing firms or to 
start new firms where it is felt that 
more competition will have a bene. 
ficial effect. 

It.is not yet possible to say whe- 
ther these suggestions will be ac- 
cepted by the party generally. The 
final election program is scheduled 
for submission to the annual general 
meeting of members at Blackpool, 
Lancashire, in May. 

Recently John Strachey, minister 
of food, and Dougias Jay, economic 
secretary to the Treasury, discussed 
with the trade union representatives 
the subject of nationalization and it 
is understood that the food trades, 
including flour milling, came up for 
examination. 

British traders, generally speaking, 
are antagonistic to further national- 
ization, since those industries now 
under gdévernment control are work- 
ing at a loss and their efficiency has 
been strongly criticized by expert ob- 
servers. In addition, it is pointed out 
that when the coal mines and rail- 
roads were taken over by the state, 
the stockholders were given a raw 
deal insomuch as the takeover price 
was much lower than the assets mer- 
ited. The flour industry is, therefore, 
concerned at the prospect of an arbi- 
trary price being fixed by the govern- 
ment in exchange for the various 
assets involved. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DARE CO. APPOINTMENTS 


TORONTO—C., M. Dare, president 
of the Dare Co. Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturers, has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. E. Scharfe as sales 
manager, R. B. McFadzen as mer- 
chandising manager and J. C. Rus- 
sell as production manager in charge 
of all production at the Kitchener 
plant. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—There is an old English 
tag, beloved of the pessimists, which 
states that it never rains but what it 
pours. The truth of such an axiom 
will be apparent to all students of 
crop reports, for stories of drouths 
are often followed by complaints of 
excessive rainfall, leading to fore- 
casts of damage to the crops by floods. 
A spell of mild, fine weather, such as 
Europe experienced in mid-February, 
is favorable to growth but pleases 
the farmers only for a fraction of 
time. Reports begin to contain 
words of foreboding forecasting 
the dire effects of heavy night 
frosts on crops lackirz an effective 
snow cover. The philosophers, and the 
wheat and flour trade whose job it 
is to follow such reports, which must 
have a fair sprinkling of such para- 
gons, admit that you cannot have it 
both ways. Again to quote another 
English tag, “You can’t have your 
cake and eat it.” 

Those Anglo-American officials 
whose difficult job it is to administer 
the bizone of Germany are finding 


By George E. Swarbreck 





this out. Toward the end of 1948 the 
authorities expressed concern at the 
failure of the German farmers to 
turn in their wheat crop in accord- 
ance with the quota regulations and 
it was alleged that a large amount 
was being diverted into unofficial 
channels for sale on the black mar- 
ket as animal feed. 

To counteract this some official 
had the bright idea of offering sup- 
plies of corn to those farmers who 
stepped up deliveries of wheat over 
a certain percentage. The plan had 
the desired effect. Wheat returns 
were boosted and the German bread 
ration was safe. The “gentlemen of 
the green table,” as some of the Ger- 
mans so aptly call the bureaucrats, 
probably congratulated themselves on 
their erspicacity. Unfortunately, 
however, there is a wide and danger- 
ous gulf between theory and practice 
in the grain trade. The officials had 
not realized that the wheat grower 
is first and foremost a tiller of the 
soil. His interest in livestock produc- 
tion is secondary to his major con- 
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cern of growing wheat and the under- 
cover sales he made were to fellow 
farmers who specialized in animal 
and poultry rearing. 

Consequently, aS soon as he re- 
ceived his corn, he turned it over, 
either to other farmers or even to 
the mills, at prices which must have 
shocked the official mind. The price 
of corn on the black market rocketed, 
and now “the studious and learned” 
gentlemen, to quote a German observ- 
er, are sitting at their green tables 
trying to sort that one out. 

In spite of the current stories that 
some of these officials are sitting 


-pretty in highly paid jobs, one can- 


not but feel a certain amount of 
sympathy for them. It was an excel- 
lent plan, excellently conceived and 
it served its purpose, the purpose 
of bringing bread to the German 
table. Unfortunately, it also served 
to perpetuate the black market evil, 
even though it was a grain of a dif- 
ferent color. 
x * * 

The Soviet Military Administration 
in Germany has reported. that the 
Russian government has granted the 
request of the German Economic 
Commission for 40,000 tons of grain 
for delivery to the Soviet zone in 
1949. The grain will be milled into 
flour. Payment will be settled in 1950, 
the Russians having agreed to give 
the Germans credit until that time. 


m:. ROR 

Collection of the cereal harvest in 
Bulgaria has been hampered by lack 
of adequate storage facilities. The 
government -had threatened severe 
punishment against- those farmers 
who failed to complete deliveries by 
Nov. 15, 1948, but the failure was so 
general that the practical application 
of punishment would have put a 
large proportion of the farming popu- 
lation behind bars. So the govern- 
ment had to give in. : 

Some of the middle class kulaks, 
undeterred by threats, are still re- 
sisting the authorities and have 
adopted a go slow policy in their 
new sowing program. Even these are 
too many for the government to deal 
with effectively, so they have adopted 
the policy of punishing the local vil- 
lage authorities for any deficiencies 
shown by their neighbors. 

The land of some recalcitrant peas- 
ants is being handed over to the co- 
operatives or to poor peasants. The 
most disturbing feature from the 
point of view of the government is 
that some communists are implicat- 
ed, a pointer to the prevailing unrest 
in the communist-dominated coun- 
tries in eastern Europe. 


x *k* * 

The Czechoslovakian Ministry of 
Food has stated that the present 
rations of flour and bread are assured 
for all workers’ categories for the 
next few months, but that there is 
no prospect of any improvement. This 
depends upon the farmers’ efforts to 
deliver higher quotas of agricultural 
Produce and the country’s ability to 
pay for further imports of grain. 

Permission was recently given to 
farmers who had fulfilled their quotas 
to sell produce freely to consumers 
at uncontrolled prices, but this had 
no practical effect, since virtually 
nothing appeared on the free market. 

is is perhaps another indication 
that grain is not too plentiful in 
eastern Europe. 

Under the five-year plan Czecho- 
slovakia is endeavoring to raise agri- 
cultural output by 37% over 1948 
Yields. There is to be a movement 
away from grain crops to livestock 

crops being planned for 
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an increase of only 11% compared 
with the 86% scheduled in the case 
of livestock. 

x k * 

Rumanian official circles have been 
expressing doubt about the availabil- 
ity of wheat for export. Last year’s 
wheat crop was satisfactory but trou- 
ble is being experienced with the 
current crop. Preliminary forecasts 
indicate that it will amount to about 
1 million tons or about half of the 
expected figure. Shortage of seed, 
the government’s general agricultural 
policy, particularly as regards the 
compulsory collection of grain, ad- 
verse weather and a plague of field 


mice have all contributed to this 
state of affairs. Plans for the estab- 
lishment of more collective farms on 
the communist principle are proceed- 


ing. 
x *k * 

The food position in India and 
Pakistan is causing some anxiety in 
British government -circles, The sit- 
uation is being carefully watched be- 
cause India, although a self govern- 
ing dominion, might possibly call up- 
on British assistance in the event of 
an emergency. Climatic conditions 
had caused considerable damage to 
the crop and the provinces had re- 
ported a deficit in the region of 6 
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million tons. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made to obtain 4 million 
tons of feed grains from the U.S., 
Russia, Argentina, Turkey, Iraq and 
from the rice producing areas of 
Burma, Siam and Indo China. Short- 
age of foreign currency is the limit- 
ing factor but indications are that 
more purchases will have to be ar- 
ranged shortly if famine is to be 
averted. The latest deal involves the 
exchange of wheat for tea, the sup- 
plier concerned being Russia. It is 
reported by Indian officials in Lon- 
don that Russia is to send 100,000 
tons of wheat in exchange for 10,- 
000 tons of tea. 
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that area for ‘Kitchenette’ type pullman loaves baked in spotlessly 
clean pans coated with DC Pan Glaze. Richard J. Livingston, Plant 
Manager and Jack Betka, Dow Corning Bakery Service representative 
are examining one of the several thousand straps dip coated with 
DC Pan Glaze. One application gives easy release for 150-200 bakes; 
eliminates smoke and all danger of carbonized specks in the crust. 





BAKERY SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 
ATLANTA 34 North Avenue, N. E., Atlenta 3, Georgie Atwood 9011 
CHICAGO 228 North LoSelle Street, Chicago 1, Ilinois Andover 3-6960 
CLEVELAND 2212 Terminel Tower, Clevelond 13, Ohie Cherry 0590 
DALLAS 2722 Taylor Street, Dolles 1, Texes Prospect 7-2336 
LOS ANGELES 1514 South Hope, Los Angeles 15, Collif. Richmond 70338 
NEW YORK 5718 Empire State Bidg., New York 1,N.Y. lLongecre 4-4730 
CANADA Fiberglas Conodo, Ltd., 1200 Bay Street, Toronto 

ENGLAND Albright & Wilson, Ltd., 49 Pork Lene, London, W. I, 
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The Jane Livingston Bakery: of Chicago, Illinois, is famous in | 
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The University of Michigan Food Service Building, designed 
to meet exacting standards of sanitation and equipped with the most 
modern machinery, bakes bread and buns in pans coated with DC Pan 


Glaze. These pans were processed by an outside firm that specializes 
in the application of DC Pan Glaze. Mr. Bruce K. Lemon, General 
Manager of Food Service and Mr. Roy Brunk, Bakery Supervisor, are 
inspecting glazed pans in which bread is baked for the University hos- 
pital, residence halls and cafeterias. Production volume is comparable 
to that of the average city plant. In any bakery, use of DC Pan Glaze 
greatly simplifies the job of keeping bakeries and bread pans spotlessly 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


We feel that these Star flours 
are “partners” with our baker 
customers in the production of 
the finest loaf of bread that can 

be made. We take this partner- 
a ship responsibility seriously. 
You can build your business 
with the help of such a part- 


ner. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
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ELEVATOR STORAGE 


8.000 Hundredweight 


2,000,000 Busbels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 





@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
400 Toms Deily @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 








Better 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 ; 


Three great baking flours! id f 


for better baking ] 
Sy ask for some e 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.so SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 























GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P. 0. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. 0. 


and assure you maximum return 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
CAKE FLOUR LCL 
Milled by 
s ogge Sponge Cracker Flour 
M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Quality Products Since 1868 Leavenworth, Kansas 
ean Wisconsin Rye Flour 
USED FLOUR BAGS y 
¢ Paper - Burlap « Cotton We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miuuinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘ne novitiitstern Miter 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY VICTOR CHEMICAL 


—<— 
1948 Sales Total $25,765,343, an In- 
crease of 21% Over 1947 
* Figure 


CHICAGO—Consolidated sales for 
Victor Chemical Works, a major pro- 
ducer of elemental phosphorus and 
phosphate chemicals, were $25,765,- 
343 in 1948, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report. Sales were $4,- 
463,079 higher than the 1947 figure 
of $21,302,264, an increase of 21%. 

Net profit for 1948 was $2,158,736, 
equivalent after preferred dividends 
of $273,875 to $2.52 a share of com- 
mon stock. This compared with the 
figure of $2.47 a share of common 
stock in 1947, after preferred divi- 
dends of $197,069 were paid. 

In his letter to stockholders, Au- 
gust Kochs, chairman of the corpora- 
tion, said that “while the company’s 
volume of sales improved substan- 
tially over the prior year, the profit 
from operations did not increase in 
the same measure.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
578,893 SACKS IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON — Exports of U.S. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing November amounted to 578,893 
sacks, against 835,664 sacks in Octo- 
ber and 733,031 in November a year 
ago, according to statistics released 
by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. These exports are in addition 
to all other gdvernment and private 
flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during November totaled 
8,318,088 bu. against 15,007,944 in 
October and 5,969,428 in November 
a year ago. 

For the ‘first 11 months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 21,008,802 
sacks and wheat 125,223,398 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


GMI DECLARES $1.25 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., have 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record March 10, 
1949. This is the 38th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
5% preferred stock. 











Aiken Act 


(Continued from page 16) 


unlimited power to do what he 
pleases in determining the parity 
price for a commodity. 

Mr. Pace expressed what appeared 
to be the general attitude of the 
committee when he said he was ap- 
prehensive of such broad authority 
in the hands of a public official. 

Sniping by the committee members 
at provisions of the Aiken Act opened 
up the, possibility that all farm la- 
bor could be included in the calcula- 
tion of the parity index as far as 
the prices farmers pay is concerned. 

Committee members have openly 
intimated that. during the sessions 
that the Aiken Act may never take 
effect as scheduled on Jan. 1, 1950, 
indicating strongly that this examina- 
tion of the act will lead to a House 
revision of the long range program. 
So far no similar action has been 
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undertaken by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, but submission of the ad- 
ministration storage and other propo- 
sals may include recommendations to 
amend the Aiken Act in other re- 
spects, thereby reopening the whole 
problem in both houses. 

From the attitude revealed by both 
sides of the committee it is evi- 
dent that it intends to examine every 
aspect of the price support program 
with a hostile approach to the Aiken 
Act. The committee dominated by 
southern Democratic interests leans 
to a rigid price support program, and 
the more rabid Democrats on the 


committee frankly are aiming at full 
parity support for the agricultural 
interests. Hearings will continue on 
this subject. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HONEGGER FEED PLANT 
AT FAIRBURY DESTROYED 


CHICAGO—The feed manufactur- 
ing plant of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
at Fairbury, Ill., was destroyed Feb. 
24. The origin of the fire is not known, 
but may have been due to wiring. The 
loss is estimated at about $250,000. 

The plant had a daily capacity of 
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around 150 tons of formula feeds. 
Although the plant was totally de- 
stroyed, four loaded boxcars and the 
grain elevator were saved by local 
and neighboring fire departments. 

Officials of Honeggers’ stated they 
will be able to take care of their 
regular trade. The firm’s feed plants 
at Mansfield, Ohio, and Forrest, II1., 
have gone on 24-hour operations, and 
arrangements are being made with 
some other mill to take care of part 
of its production. 

No decision has been made as yet 
as to rebuilding the plant, but one 
is expected in the near future. 
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LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGES HAVE STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION 
PLUS MOISTUREPROOF, GREASEPROOF PROTECTION AND SALES APPEAL 


Th importance of rigidity in bakery packages 
is often underestimated. The advantages of sturdy, 
rigid, well-constructed laminated packages for han- 


dling, stacking, and transportation are well known. 


pearance . 


Additionally, bakers know the value of such pack- 


ages for reducing “cripples” in the plant. But these 


are only the functional benefits. 


The rigid, laminated package is a selling aid. It 
protects the appearance—the sales appeal—of the 


product in the package, at the point of sale and in 


transit to the consumer’s table. 


The rigidity of the laminated package protects ap- 
. . its moisture-grease resistance protects 
taste. Good appearance stimulates the original sale 


. .. good taste brings the repeat sale. 


WHY LAMINATED PACKAGES 


ARE BEST FOR BAKED GOODS 


1 
2 
3. Cleanliness 
4 
5 


. Keep freshness and flavor 
. Attractive appearance 


- Ease of handling and physical protection 


. Better display 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Corton Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Container Corporotion of America, Chicago, Illinois 





Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


United Board and Corton Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
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WHEAT SCHOOL—One class of -nine district wheat variety schools 
recently held in western Oklahoma through the sponsorship of the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Program and Oklahoma A & M College 
is shown above, together with Ray Oswalt and Ed Granstaff of the col- 
lege, and Fred Dines, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, instructors. 
Another instructor, not shown above, was Keats Soder, of the improve- 
ment program staff. This school, at Enid, Okla., included mill and country 
elevator grain buyers, county agents, vocational agriculture teachers, 
veterans training instructors and certified wheat growers. Total attend- 


ance at the nine schools was $11. 





25% Flour 


(Continued from page 9) 





gressional quarters for its procure- 
ment of Canadian wheat when this 
country had surplus stocks, Mr. Reed 
called the attention of the committee 
to the possibility of expanding U.S. 
exports by shipping flour as well as 
wheat. Earlier D. A. FitzGerald, ECA 
food supply director, had told the 
committee that it had been necessary 
to draw on Canadian wheat supplies 
since the internal transportation sys- 
tem and U.S. port facilities were un- 
able to complete export programs to 
meet demand. Mr. Reed assured the 
committee that through the use of 
secondary ports flour could provide 
the outlet for our surplus wheat 
stocks. 


Questions Flour Losses 


Congressman John Davis Lodge 
(R., Conn.) questioned Mr. Reed in 
regard to reported losses of flour 
through pilferage and the require- 
ment of the Italian people for paste 
products. Mr. Reed replied that black 
markets in wheat had been prevalent 
in Europe and he doubted that any 
substantial quantities of flour had 
been stolen since the product could 
be immediately moved into distribu- 
tion channels once it reached for- 
eign destinations. 

In regard to the Italian preference 
for the paste products, he admitted 
that this demand existed for durum 
wheat products, but he pointed out 
to Mr. Lodge that Italy had recently 
been making heavy commitments for 
U.S. flours made from winter wheat. 

The Senate has completed its hear- 
ings on the ECA bill and it is ex- 
pected that the House will close 
its hearings early this week. No 
indications have been obtained re- 
garding the attitude of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in this 
matter except the rather outspoken 
statement of Sen. Arthur Vanden- 
berg (R., Mich.) when Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, appeared before 
that committee. (The report of Mr. 
Fakler’s statement to the committee 
appeared in the Feb. 22 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, page 9.) 

At the time that Mr. Fakler ap- 
peared before the committee, the 
Michigan senator declared that U.S. 


industry must not look upon the ECA 
act as a vehicle to dump surplus 
products. It is not believed, however, 
that Mr. Vandenberg placed flour in 
the surplus category, but instead was 
uttering a warning to other groups 
who might attempt to exert pressure 
on Congress for an earmarking of 
funds for U.S. agricultural surpluses. 


Observers now feel that there is 
some possibility that the Congress 
may restore the flour provision in the 
ECA bill at some reduced level from 
the mandatory 25% contained in the 
present law. 


Reed, Hope Help 


In connection with this request to 
reinstate the flour mandate in the 
legislation, the milling industry will 
note with interest that the two senior 
Republican representatives in Con- 
gress, Sen. Clyde M. Reed and Rep. 
Clifford R. Hope, both of Kansas, 
have taken an active interest in the 
efforts of the millers to have their 
flour export outlets protected. 


Further appeal to the Senate For- 


.eign Relations Committee to restore 


the flour provision is expected to be 
made by Sen. Reed in executive ses- 
sions of that group, and it is likely 
that Rep. Hope will make similar 
efforts before the House Foreign -Af- 
fairs Committee. 


Sen. Reed said this week that he 
is confident that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will write into 
the ECA bill a provision that 18% 
of all wheat exported with ECA 
funds must be in the form of flour. 
The present law requires 25%. If the 
18% requirement is not included by 
the committee, Sen. Reed said he 
would offer a motion on the floor for 
that quota. 


A recheck of the 1928-40 period 
disclosed that 18% was the proper 
figure of normal flour exports in 
those years, Sen. Reed declared. 


Although public statements con- 
cerning the economic position of the 
U.K. have raised doubts over the fur- 
ther need of that nation to obtain 
ECA aid and may require further 
examination of the ECA request for 
funds, it is doubted that there will 
be any major change in present ECA 
requests. After the statement re- 
garding the complete recovery of the 
U.K. made at a session of the United 
Nations in New York, Prime Minis- 


ter Sir Stafford Cripps, in an official 
statement for his government, denied 
that the U.K. recovery was as com- 
plete as indicated by the U.N. spokes- 
man and stated that the economic 
recovery of that nation still was 
geared to continued ECA aid. 


Statement Discounted 


The complete recovery statement 
was entirely discounted by a promi- 
ment U.S. industrialist the day that 
Elmer Reed appeared before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
On that day, Roy W. Gifford, chair- 
man of the board of the Borg-Warner 
International Corp., was asked to 
comment on the complete recovery 
remark as published in metropolitan 
newspapers. Mr. Gifford dismissed the 
statement as political and not in line 
with his opinion which had been 
formed at first hand observation of 
British industry and from conversa- 
tion this year with leading U.K. in- 
dustrialists. 

Mr. Gifford was critical of the pres- 
ent ECA methods in handling coun- 
terpart funds and of the size of the 
ECA appropriation request. He urged 
that counterpart funds be loaned to 
foreign private enterprise for the 
modernization of their plants to pro- 
duce goods instead of earmarking 
these funds for internal debt retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Gifford asserted that no per- 
son or group could intelligently spend 
the amounts of money requested by 
ECA in one year, but if this money 
and the counterpart funds were used 
for private industrial plant equip- 
ment and modernization guarantees 
in relatively small sums for each in- 
dustry involved, rapid and marked 
success would result. 

ECA officials had asked the end 
of the financial guarantee funds in 
the present act on the grounds that 
only a small part of the present funds 
had been drawn on for this purpose. 
Mr. Gifford objected to the removal 
of the guarantee fund and urged that 
it be increased. 








R. M. Lowry 


WOODS MANAGER—R. M. Lowry 
has been appointed manager of the 
Toronto branch of Woods Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd. (bag division). For- 
merly manager of the Walkerville 
Bag Mfg. Co., Ltd., at Windsor, Mr. 
Lowry has had many years’ expe- 
rience in the production and selling 
of jute and cotton bags. He is well- 
known in Ontario amateur sporting 
circles. 
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Western Europe 
Weather Continues 
Abnormally Mild 


LONDON—tThe weather in western 
Europe remains abnormally mild, al- 
though there has been a slight drop 
in temperature. Shortage of moisture 
still provides the major source of 
complaint by growers. The mildness 
of the weather experienced during 
the whole of the past winter has en- 
couraged the growth of weeds and 
has been marked by an increase in 
the numbers of vermin which hav: 
been responsible for damaging the 
growing crops. 

Field work; in preparation for the 
spring crops, is progressing favorably; 
in the U.K. and, although there has 
been some rain, more is required. 
Conditions in France are favorable 
and the main comment from other 
countries is the general one of too 
little rain. 

A new estimate of the current 
wheat crop in Greece presents an un- 
favorable picture. Sowing last fall 
was slower than usual and it has 
been reliably stated that the new 
crop is not expected to yield more 
than 62% of last year’s outturn of 
28,320,000 bu. Conditions in Tunisia, 
North Africa, are reported to be bet- 
ter than last year. It will be recalled 
that heavy losses were experienced 
as a result of drouth and the crop 
of 9,160,000 bu. was considerably less 
than the prewar average of nearly 
15 million bushels. Shipments of grain 
have been received from France in 
order to balance the deficiency. 

A wheat crop of 5.5 million bushels 
has been forecast by the New Zealand 
government. This represents 4 con- 
siderable - improvement over last 
year’s outturn of 4.5 million bushels. 
The average yield of wheat is esti- 
mated to be 37 bu. an acre, com- 
pared with last year’s average of 
36.68 bu. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GETS 50,000-TON 
STEEL QUOTA FOR BINS 


WASHINGTON—Final approval of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
request for a voluntary allocation of 
approximately 50,000 tons of steel 
sheet for production of temporary 
grain bins has ben granted by the 
Department of Commerce steel in- 
dustry advisory committee. 

In making this grant it was re- 
vealed that plywood and lumber in- 
terests also will be able to supply 
additional materials to fill the antici- 
pated need for temporary storage 
facilities. 

This approval formalizes a decision 
taken earlier by the industry advisory 
committee at the request of the 
USDA. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. 1. WALKER, J.C. A. NIJDAM 
NAMED BY WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG—D. I. Walker, Toron- 
to, president of the Purity Flour Mills, 
and J. C. A. Nijdam, Canadian man- 
ager. of the Continental Grain Co., 
Winnipeg, were recently named to 
the advisory committee of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, 

, Mr. Nijdam will represent the ex- 
port trade on the board, while Mr. 
Walker will represent the milling 
industry. They succeed C. Gordon 
Smith, Winnipeg, and D. A. Camp- 
beH; Montreal, 2 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO,OHIO - U.S.A. 








Mennel 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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EXTRA HOUR 


we DOUGH STABILITY 


ms Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
» MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the:result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 


Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 

















DIXIE LILY 


flour without an equal anywhere 
and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 





Norris, Minn. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. -- 




















Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























eg Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


Cable yo at yo 
100th ANNIVERSARY —13849- 1949 






















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 




















King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIG. 





iO Som ears 5 ot 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
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R. H. Morris, sales manager, vita- 
min products, Waterloo (Iowa) Mills 
Co., underwent a surgical operation 
at Swedish Hospital in Minneapolis 
this week. His condition is satisfac- 
tory. 

s 


Frederick Larsen, president, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago 
flour distributor, is in Hot Springs on 
a midwinter vacation. He expects to 
be away about one month. 

* 


David Wilson, Jr., durum depart- 
ment, New York office, King Midas 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left with. 


his family Feb. 24 to spend a few 
days in Washington. 


Ben S. Hargis, eastern manager, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was a visitor among the New York 
trade the week ending Feb. 26. 


W. G. McLaughlin, eastern division- 
al sales manager, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been vaca- 
tioning in Florida with Mrs. Me- 
Laughlin. 

a” 


E. A. McDonald, flour broker cover- 
ing Michigan and located at Owosso, 
was in Toledo last week calling on 
the trade. 

@ 


Paul M. Barnes, branch manager of 
the Lansing (Mich.) Grain Co. at To- 
ledo, Ohio, has gone on a vacation 
to Florida, accompanied by his wife. 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager, east- 
ern division, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Oberg are 
spending a three-week vacation at 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. They expect to 
return about March 14. 

e 

Joseph C. Beaven, president, Stan- 
dard Milling Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Beaven announce the marriage Feb. 
26 of their daughter, Barbara Anne 
Beaven, to David A. Spoehr. The cere- 
mony took place in Kenilworth, Il. 

e 


E. H. Enns, manager, Buhler Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inman, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Enns returned last week from 
a short visit with Mr. and Mrs. R. 8. 
Hargis, Rayville, La. 

* 

Two interior Kansas millers spent 
several days in Kansas City last week 
calling on the trade. They were Jack 
H. Rathbone, president and general 
manager, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
who was in town Feb. 25, and T. H. 
Sherwood, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, who was there 
Feb, 24-26. 

a 


B. E. Orr has applied for member- 
ship on the Kansas*.City Board of 
Trade on transfer from D. C. Bishop, 
the Jate president of the Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co. R. M. Scoular, 
Omaha, is now president of the grain 
company and G. P. Scoular, Kansas 
City, vice president. 


Jeremiah A. MacNair, H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., New York flour distribu- 
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tor, has recently returned from an 
extensive Florida vacation. Mr. Mac- 
Nair reported that the number of 
New York flour trade personnel in 
that state was practically ample 
for a flour distributors’ association 
quorum. 
J 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, was in Min- 
‘neapolis Feb. 23-24 on federation 
business. Hill Clark, treasurer, was 
in Kansas City Feb. 24. 


® 
A. J. Oberg, eastern sales director, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
accompanied by Mrs. Oberg, spent 








CERTIFICATE—Hugh Nelson (right) 
assistant sales manager, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is seen 
receiving the foundation’s golden an- 
niversary “Certificate of Public Serv- 
ice” from Henry E. Abt, president of 
Brand Names Foundation, Inc., New 
York, in recognition of the brand 
name “Centennial” which has identi- 
fied flour produced by this company 
since 1889. The citation, one of 12 
famous brands made in Seattle, high- 
lighted a recent Brand Names Day 
program of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce members’ council. 





several days in Atlanta during the 
past week visiting T. L. Brice, mills 
representative of that city. Mr. and 
Mrs. Oberg were en route to Florida 
for a two weeks’ vacation. 

. 

Al Cooper, Orangeburg, S.C., rep- 
resentative for Burrus Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., visited the South Atlantic 
sales division offices in Atlanta re- 
cently. 

© 


Earl F. Schafer, vice president and 
treasurer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
and his family recently returned from 
an extended vacation trip, driving 
through the Southwest to the Pacific 
coast. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., is reported 
to be regaining his health at Belleair, 
Fla., where he went early in Febru- 
ary following a lengthy hospitaliza- 
tion resulting from a heart condition. 
Mr. Heegaard is able to soak up a 
lot of sunshine through- short motor 
trips and occasional tries at the putt- 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


ing greens, but no strenuous exercise 
is permitted by his doctor. 

i 

A. B. Sparboe, president of the 

flour milling division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., left Minneapolis March 1, 
with Mrs. Sparboe, for a Florida 
vacation. 

® 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, and Mrs. Archer have returned 
from Florida, where they spent the 
past three months. 

* 

Charles N. Dannals, Jr., Atlanta 
(Ga.) Milling Co., and Mrs. Dannals 
are visiting in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* 


J. Irl Beatty, vice president and 
comptroller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, visited the Atlanta of- 
fices of the company during the past 
week. 

: ie 

Charles F. Hart, sales manager, 
family flour division, Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
spend the week-end of Feb. 26 in 
Atlanta. 

* 

Roy H. Addington, flour broker of 
Decatur, Ga., is at Emory University 
Hospital, Emory University, Ga., 
where he is recovering from an opera- 
tion Feb. 21. 

* 

C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is showing satisfactory im- 
provement. Stricken several weeks 





Harry F. Hungate 


TO ECKHART POST — Harry F. 
Hungate has been named sales mana- 
ger of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment Mr. Hungate was southern sales 
manager for the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. He joined General Mills, 
Inc., in 1928, and was for several 
years sales manager of the GMI St. 
Louis office and branch manager at 
Memphis. In 1940 Mr. Hungate was 
named special sales representative for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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ago, he is still confined to his bed 
most of the time. 
cd 


J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee, founder 
and at present chairman of the board 
of the Shawnee Milling Co., will re- 
ceive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity at the spring commencement 
exercises. 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., returned 
last week from a visit to company 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

a 

Murl B. Lamb, Craigs Bakery, Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., is ill at Piedmont Hos- 
pital, Atlanta. 


J. P. Buchanan, Craigs Bakery, Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., made a trip to At- 
lanta recently. 


John W. Linden, sales director, bak- 
ery. products, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, is visiting the trade in the 
Carolinas this week. 

* 


Harry H. Kanatzar, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, sales representative of the 
Chase Bag Co., returned home from 
a Wichita hospital recently, where 
he underwent an operation for the 
removal of a cataract from one eye. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS 2 WHEAT SELLS 
FOR 27!4c OVER CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—The grain trade has 
been advised by the Canadian Wheat 
Board that the average price of 
Class 2 wheat over the board’s price 
of Class 1 wheat for the month of 
January, 1949, is 27%¢ bu. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DU PONT PAYS $2.50 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. has declared 
an interim dividend of $2.50, payable 
March 14 to stockholders of record 
Feb. 28. In 1948 the company paid 
$2 each in March, June and Septem- 
ber and a year-end of $3.75. 


DEATHS 


Charles F. Prouty, 80, pioneer 
Oklahoma grain man, died at his 
home in Oklahoma City Feb. 20 fol- 
lowing a year’s illness. Mr. Prouty 
was an ’89er and at one time served 
on the Dawes Commission, after 
which he was grain inspector for a 
number of years. Forty years ago he 
moved to Oklahoma City and was 
elected secretary of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers Assn., succeeding his 
father, Cyrus T. Prouty. Mr. Prouty 
served as secretary of the grain men 
for about 30 years before retiring 
because of his health. 


Chester F. Kroger, 52, a son of the 
late Bernard H. Kroger, founder of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
and former assistant secretary of the 
chain, died Feb. 21 in Cincinnati, 
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SIX LARGE N.Y: BAKERIES 
~~ AFFECTED BY WALKOUT 


NEW YORK—Production in six 
companies baking 70% of New York 
City’s wrapped bread was stopped 
Feb. 26 aS a result of the dispute be- 
tween the baking-firms and the team- 
sters’ union. A strike against the 
Continental Baking Co. was called 
by Local 550 at midnight Feb. 26 
after a breakdown in negotiations. 

Continental was singled out for the 
walkout because, according to a 
union spokesman, it had “led the re- 
sistance by employers to union de- 
mands.” This spokesman characterized 
the action of the other companies as 
“a secondary boycott in reverse.” 

The other members of the employer 
group immediately ceased operations 
on Saturday, Feb. 26, when they 
would have begun to bake normally 
for Monday distribution. In addition 
to the 200 drivers and 500 bakers at 
Continental, 1,500. drivers and 4,500 
inside workers were involved. The 
daily production of the six concerns 
is about 10 million loaves. 

The employer group stated their 
offer gave “‘one of the best contracts 
in the baking industry in the coun- 
try and generally the driver-salesmen 
average over. $100 a week.” Union de- 
mands include a $10 weekly raise, a 
five-day week, two- and three-week 
vacations with pay, a pension plan 
and other health and welfare provi- 
sions. 

In addition to Continental, the com- 
panies involved included General Bak- 
ing Co., Drake Bakeries, Inc., Ward 
Baking Co., Purity Bakeries, Inc., and 
Grennan Cake Co. 

Bakeries not involved are expected 
to step up their production as much 
as possible to take care of the short- 
age. 

A similar situation may develop in 
Newark, N. J., where several of 
these large companies have branches. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MRS. E. J. STANCLIFF 
KILLED IN ACCIDENT 


LOS ANGELES—Mrs. Ruth Stan- 
cliff was killed and her husband, E. J. 
Stancliff, severely injured in an au- 
tomobile accident here Feb. 24. The 
Stancliff’s car was hit by an ap- 
proaching automible which skidded 
on wet pavement. Mrs. Stancliff died 
instantly and Mr. Stancliff suffered 
several broken ribs. He is hospital- 
ized but is expected to be released 
within a few days. 

A sister of Ben L. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Crete. Mills, Crete, Neb., 
Mrs: Stancliff had lived in Los An- 
geles for several years. 

Mr. Stancliff formerly was associ- 
ated with the Crete mills for several 
years as sales manager and later as 
Manager. Subsequently he was with 
the Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, and 
later moved to the West Coast. For 
three years he was with the U.S. 
Embassy in Mexico City as agricul- 
tural attache, resigning a few years 
ago to return to Los Angeles. Fu- 
heral arrangements have not yet been 
completed. Ben L. Johnson left last 
week for Los Angeles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. W. SELMAN REPORTS 
ON BREAD HEARINGS 


KANSAS CITY—Bread standards 
have the effect of stifling research, 
Roland W. Selman, vice president of 
the C. J. Patterson Co., told the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club at its meet- 
ing Feb, 28, in reporting on the prog- 
ress of the bread standards hearings 
before the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in. Washington. Mr: Selman 
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has been ‘a witness at the hearings 
and spent much time also as an ob- 
server of the proceedings. The hear- 
ings are currently adjourned and will 


be resumed March 21. 


“The fact that new ingredients can- 
not be added to bread to test market 
acceptance without a hearing on 90 
days’ notice and probably protracted 
testimony tends to discourage new 
developments that might be of great 
value to the consumer,” Mr. Selman 
declared. 

The bread hearings are the most 
complicated food standard hearings 
ever conducted by the Food and Drug 


Administration, Mr. Selman said. 
Over 8,000 pages of testimony al- 
ready have been presented and the 
hearings are “only just getting a 
good start.” The previous top in 
matter of testimony presented was 
7,000 pages. Mr. Selman predicted 
that the hearings probably would not 
be completed before next June and 
that a year would be needed by FDA 
officials to study the record before 
tentative definitions could be formu- 
lated. Then these definitions may be 
protested by interested parties and 
further testimony entered before the 
final decision is made. 
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“Altogether,” Mr. Selman said; “it 
may be a year and a half to two 
years before standards are promul- 
gated.” 

Much of the testimony so far pre- 
sented has dealt with bread “soften- 
ers,” which has developed into a sort 
of trade fight, he said. A large part 
of the hearings has been on the sub- 
ject of toxicity of softeners. As a 
dramatic demonstration that mate- 
rials which may be toxic in them- 
selves are nontoxic when blended 
with other materials, Mr. Selman 
mixed some lye and muriatic acid, 
both poisons, and drank the blend. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Mills in the Southwest last 
week were faced with the highest material 
costs of the crop year and at the same 
time were confronted with the slowest de- 
mand for their products in quite some time. 
The dull tone applied to both domestic and 
export markets. PMA furnished some relief 
with the purchase of 898,800 sacks of flour 
for Gulf shipment in March, but the busi- 
ness did little to help out the slack March 
operating schedules. 

Sales averaged 27% of capacity in the 
Southwest last week, compared with 16% 
the previous week and 17% a year ago. Of 
the week's sales 78% was for government 
or exjrt shipment. . 

Bakers looked upon the current wheat 
market bulge as artificially controlled by 
government actions and still maintained 
their long-term bearish attitudes. The des- 
tiny of the May future and cash wheat 
premiums was ‘pretty much in the hands 
of the government which on occasion boost- 
ed its export bids along with the May 
wheat advance. The scarcity of ‘free’ 
wheat at present caused cash premiums 
to soar and wheat values rose to a point 
at least 4¢ over the government loan level 
of $2.24 bu., Kansas City. Flour buyers 
looked upon all these actions without alarm 
over future flour supplies and continued 
to hold purchases down to nearby needs. 
Many bakers were considering reducing buy- 
ing to a week-by-week basis, for some have 
only two weeks’ supply on hand and still 
have not booked. Scarcely any baker had 
flour on the books for beyond the immediate 
30-day period. 

Family flour buying and pricing con- 
tinued on a_ price-date-of-shipment basis 
and mills with a fair-sized family trade 
were in better shape as* to running time 
than others. 

More Brazilian rumors were circulating 
in export trade, the latest being that flour 
business with that country would remain 
open until March 10. Most mills, however, 
disregarded the information, true or false, 
since considerable money is already tied 
up in that country. Another complicated 
situation has stymied trade with Guatemala. 
It seems that a group of Guatemalan bak- 
ers banded together and declared they are 
exempt from paying import duties. This 
move has caused the Guatemalan govern- 
ment to cease the issuance of import li- 
censes. Jamaica is accepting offers of 
counter-flour on March 1, the business to- 
taling 100,000 sacks, 20,000 April, 40,000 
May and 40,000 June, Other South American 
or European export news is lacking. There 
is still no indication of when final quarter 
export allocation figures will be released 
by the Department of Agriculture, but it is 
expected that the totals will equal the 
current quarter's quotas. 

Less has been said of flour prices than 
previously, but low quotations continue 
to be heard around the trade. Very little 
business is resulting out of price-cutting 
and most mills agree that better business 
will result in a stable market at higher 
levels. Prices were 10@20¢ sack higher 
last week as a result of the higher cash 
wheat costs. 

Clears showed a little improvement at the 
end of the week. At the low point of the 
week first clears dipped to a low of $3.35 
Kansas City, but later recovered 10¢ sack. 
Offerings were ample to furnish trade needs. 

Quotations Feb. 26, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.35@5.45, standard patent $5.30@5.40, 
straight $5.25@5.35; established brands of 
family flour $6.15@6.75, first clears $3.45@ 
3.55, second clears $3.40, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.20@3.35; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.85, straight $5.25@5.45, cake 
flour $6.35 @6.85. 

Four mills report domestic business quiet, 
two slow, nine dull. 


Wichita: Mills operated an average of 
five days last week at 85% of capacity. 
Domestic sales again were very light, rang- 
ing from 8 to 40% to average 20%. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions were very poor. Prices advanced 20@ 
25¢ sack, compared with the preceding 
week. 


Texas: Business last week was at the 
lowest ebb yet, with new business amount- 
ing generally to not more than 6 to 10% 
of capacity and practically nothing ex- 
cept domestic business. Operations were 
reported in some cases as still at 65 or 
70% of capacity, but the over-all) aver- 
age may not have been over 50 to 60%. 
It is regarded as surprising that the vol- 
ume continues even as high as this, con- 
sidering the meager volume of sales for 
weeks past. 

Nominal quotations, 100's cottons, Feb. 26: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.30@ 
6.60, high patent $6@6.30; standard bak- 
ers, plain $5.80@5.90. Actual sales, especial- 
ly of bakers flour, are in many cases con- 
siderably under the above prices. Clears, 
plain, are quoted $4.30@4.40; all the above 
basis delivered TCP. 


Hutchinson: No improvement was detect- 
ed in flour interest last week. Large bak- 
ers held wholly aloof, and new business 
much of ‘it 


was limited to small lots, 


to the family trade. Export interest also 
was lacking. Shipping directions permitted 
continued half-time operations. Prices were 
up 10@20¢ sack in line with wheat fu- 
tures and cash premiums. 

Salina: Flour business continues slow, 
with prices unchanged to 10¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions are only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Local flour sales declined 
and no exports were reported. Operations 
were around 83%. Quotations, carlots, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Feb. 26: family 
short patent $6.40@6.70, standard patent 
$6@6.30; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.70@6, standard patent $5.65@5.95, straight 
grade $5.60@5.90. Truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades, 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills had a 
very dull week as far as new flour sales 
were concerned. All classes of buyers clung 
to a hand-to-mouth policy and refused to 
book anything more than single carlots 
for fill-in needs. The firmness in wheat 
markets has not had the stimulating effect 
that might be expected, as the whole struc- 
ture is one of artificial support by the 
government and the tendency of values to 
falter each time the buying agency shows 
hesitancy is not conducive to confidence on 
the part of flour buyers. 

Sales last week made the meager total 
of 31% of capacity, against 42% the pre- 
vious week and 41.9% a year ago. Ship- 
ments of flour from mills represented 83% 
of capacity, against 90% the previous week. 

Shipping directions on old orders have 
continued at a fair rate, which has been 
sufficient to keep mills running about two 
thirds of capacity, but backlogs of orders 
have been shrinking steadily during recent 
weeks of below capacity bookings. 

Operations of mills in Minneapolis last 
week were 69% of capacity, against 69% 
the previous week and 90% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, last week’s op- 
erations were 72% of capacity, against 72% 
the previous week and 79% a year ago. 

Bakery inquiries are quite numerous, but 
mills say that the price ideas of many 
bakers are considerably below a working 
basis. Family flour prices are scheduled to 
advance 20¢ sack March 1, which has stimu- 
lated a fair volume of orders at the old 
basis of $6.80. 

Quotations Feb. 28: standard patent $5.45 
@5.60, short patent $5.55@5.70, high glu- 
ten $5.70@5.85, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.80 (March 1, $7), first 
clear $5@ 5, second clear $4@5, whole 
wheat $5.35@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, 
cottons. ‘ 

Duluth: The flour situation here the past 
week remained dull and unchanged. Bak- 
ers were mainly disinterested buyers. Fam- 
ily trade continued to show an improve- 
ment over recent weeks. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory. Export sales of 
flour were again light. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continued quiet 
last week. Lack of buyer interest was ex- 
tremely prominent, as the only sales re- 
ported were in one and two carlots and 
even this type of buying was not general. 
Directions were fair to good. Family fiour 
business was fair, although confined to 
small lot buying. Directions were good. 
Quotations Feb. 26: spring top patent $5.65 
@6, standard patent $5.60@5.90, first clear 








‘$5@5.50; family flour $7.15; hard winter 


short patent $5.45@5.70, 95% patent $5.40@ 
5.55, first clear $4.50; soft winter short 
patent $6.10@6.70, standard patent $5.25@ 
6.45, first clear $5.30@5.75. 


St. Louis: Mills of this area report new 
business very dull. Inquiries are light. Prac- 
tically no interest is shown by buyers. 
Sales are few and far between and they are 
for one and two carlots for present pur- 
poses and nearby shipment. Buyers are 
pursuing a cautious policy in taking care 
of their needs. Shipping instructions are 
fair. Not much change in the demand 
for clears. However, there is some inquiry 
for the better grades, but none for the 
lower ones. Offerings are freer. Prices are 
5¢ bag lower. Jobbers say the trade is 
still indifferent toward making bookings 
other than for present requirements. Sales 
consist of carlots and truck loads to carry 
them over. Shipping directions are fair. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are steady 
to 20¢ up, clears are 5¢ off. Spring wheat 
patents are 15¢ off, clears 5¢ off. 

Central states mills say new business is 
rather slow. Bakery and family trade are 
buying cautiously for their immediate wants. 
Bookings are light and consist of car 
and truck loads only. Buyers continue to 
lack confidence in the present market. 
Shipping specifications are fair. Prices for 
hard and soft patent are steady to 20¢ 
bag up, clears are 5¢ bag off. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 26, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.15, ordi- 
nary $5.35; top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.50; 
bakers flour, cake $6.05, pastry $5.10, soft 
straight $5.25, soft clears $4.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.55, standard patent $5.45, 
clears $4.65; spring wheat short patent 
$5.75, standard $5.65, clears $5.45, low: pro- 
tein $4.45. 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Buyers are- filling nearby needs 
almost exclusively and are not placing con- 


tracts very far into the future. Business 
is dull and until something breaks in the 





news to alter the situation, the trade ex- 
pects buyers to more or less follow their 
present pattern. The chief fear in the 
processing trades is that large commit- 
ments at this time may involve heavy in- 
ventory losses later. Directions are much 
better than orders and production, while 
low, is better than expected. The unfilled 
orders on the books of the mills are steadily 
dwindling. Some believe that another break 
in the market would bring the buyers in 
again. Foreign trade also is_ relatively 
quiet. While there have been some reduc- 
tions in baked goods prices over the area, 
that movement has not yet become gen- 
eral. Prices are steady. 

Quotations Feb. 26, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.25@6.30, 
standard $5.95@6, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.95@6, first clear 
$5.65@5.70; soft winter short patent $5.70 
@5.75, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.70 
@4.75. 

New York: Bakers’ and jobbers’ pur- 
chases of flour were limited to bookings 
of a single, occasional car. As the result 
of this hand-to-mouth buying, the total 
volume for the week was one of the low- 
est for the year. Moreover, orders on the 
books were also at a low point with indi- 
cations that steady replacements will be 
required but, in spite of this, jobbers con- 
tinued to sell at prices below current re- 
placement costs without active takings. 
Bakers showed no concern over tight cash 
wheat markets, but seemed impressed with 
emphasis on the coming wheat crop. 

Several of the chain bakers inquired 
among mills for prices, but their price 
ideas were too low to be met, even by 
small milling units. 

Practically the only sales were of spring 
high glutens, with a small scattering of 
hard winters. Cake grades were very sparse- 
ly sold, as sales of sweet goods lagged. 

Prices were about 10¢ over the preceding 
week’s close. 

Quotations Feb. 26: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens $6.25@6.50, standard 
patents $6@6.30, clears $5.50@5.75; south- 
western short patents $6@6.10, standard 
patents $5.80@6; high ratio cake flours 
$6.45@7.15, soft winter straights $5.50@5.95. 

Boston: Trading in the local flour mar- 
ket continued extremely light, with price 
changes inconsequential. Springs were un- 
changed to 5¢ higher on inside quotations, 
while hard winters were unchanged. Eastern 
soft winter straights and high ratio were 
soft spots and lost 30¢ and 15¢, respectively. 

Dealers reported that activity was prac- 
tically at a new low with buying interest 
extremely limited. Only a few sales were 
reported which the sellers regarded as 
mostly of a fill-in nature. Mill agents, 
however, report that inventories are at a 
dangerous level and momentarily expect 
replacement orders to start coming in, but 
most bakers feel that consumer business 
will have to pick up sharply before any 
forward business can be arranged. 

Quotations Feb. 26: spring short patents 
$6.10@6.25, standards $6@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.30@6.50, first clears $5.55@5.70, hard 
winter short patents $6.05@6.25, standards 
$5.85@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.25@ 
6.50, eastern soft winter straights $5.50@ 
5.90, high ratio $6.35@7.05, family $7.47 
@ 7.50. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market is 
in the grip of another period of dullness 
which shows little indication of abating, 
due to uncertainty in the minds of buyers. 

Both bakers and resellers discern a num- 
ber of factors with bullish and bearish 
interpretations so that the resulting con- 
fusion dictates places on the sidelines until 
the situation clarifies itself one way or 
another. 

The only price variations are a 10¢ reduc- 
tion in soft winter standard and a 5¢ 
sack downward revision in high gluten. 

Mill representatives say smaller operators 
hesitate to purchase beyond immediate 
needs because of the recurrent rumors that 
the price of bread is about to be reduced 
by the chain bakeries, something they hope 
will influence an easier undertone to permit 
them to replenish at savings from existing 
levels. 

Truth of the matter is that a large 
segment of the baking industry here neg- 
lected to buy during the recent price re- 
cession, even though it was behind the 
actual dip in grain itself, and now feel 
they should be able to obtain supplies at 
something near the lows established then. 

As a result, salesmen for the various 
milling companies are encountering a lot 
of bickering over price and finding their 
employers unwilling to do anything about 
the lower bids received by the men on the 
street. And it is no secret that some mills 
have slackened output. 

Reports current among flour purveyors 
indicate that volume on this commodity 
is principally of odd-lot scope with orders 
invariably accompanied by directions for 
quick shipment. 

Quotations Feb. 26: spring family $6.90 
@7.10, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.30, standard patent $6.10@6.20. 
first clear $5.85@5.95; hard winter short 
patent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft 
winter standard $5.25@5.45. . 

Pittsburgh: The past week flour buyers 
were continuing to buck the market and 
all along the line are reported to show 
lack of confidence in the continuation of 
present flour prices. When inquiries are re- 
ceived they get prompt attention, but buy- 
ing in the majority of cases fails to fol- 
low. Many offers made are so low that 
they are not acceptable by mills. Trading 
in all grades of bakery flours continues 
slow and it is thought bakers have more 
flour on hand than estimates made earlier 
revealed. In Kansas hard and spring wheat 
flour sales to both bakers and jobbers 
are very slow. An increase in sales of soft 
wheat cake and pastry flour” is* shown, 
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but only of very modest size. Demand for 
clears is strong with many mills out of 
market. Grocery and jobber trade in fam. 
ily patents was smaller the past week. 
Chain stores, supermarkets and _ grocers 
are advertising various flour mixes. It js 
stated that week-end specials featuring 
these mixes prove of great merit as sales 
makers here. Both cake and unsweetened 
biscuits and muffin mixes are in demand 
with unsweetened mixes making the larg- 
est sales gains. Directions in all flours are 
slow. Deliveries continue very satisfactory. 
Commitments are for prompt or 30-day 
deliveries. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb, 
26, 100-Ib. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.67@5.70, medium 
patent $5.72@5.75, short patent $5.77@ 
5.80; spring wheat standard patent $5.93@ 
6.30, medium patent $5.98@6.35, short pat- 
ent $6.03@6.40; clears $5.53@5.70; high 
glutens $6.23@6.40; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.83@6.94, other brands $6.25@ 
6.85; pastry and cake flours $5.50@6.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: New fiour business has under- 
gone a relapse in this section and trad- 
ing is generally very quiet. Many describe 
sales as the lowest in a long period and 
there is not too much optimism for a quick 
pickup. Bakers have tightened their buy- 
ing, being reluctant to purchase flour un- 
less absolutely necessary for operations, 
They are holding to a buy-and-ship basis. 
Some make offers, but they are too low 
for mill acceptance, according to reports. 
Shipping directions from bakers are fair 
to very good. 

Family flour sales are exceptionally quiet 
and entirely on a hand-to-mouth basis, as 
buyers are still uncertain about what micht 
happen. Wholesale grocers prefer to take 
@ car or two as needed and the majority 
are said to have full stocks in warehouses. 
Flour is not moving too well from retail 
shelves and stocks are reported backing 
up. Specifications are slowing in some in- 
stances and average only fair. 

Buying interest from blenders has also 
slipped and they show no inclination to 
book. Scattered cars are purchased here 
and there, but only to cover nearby needs. 
Shipments to them are fairly ‘regular. 

Quotations Feb. 26: spring high gluten 
$6.65@6.75, short patent $6.25@6.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.15@6.25,- first clear $5.50@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard patent $5.75@5.85, first clear $4.25 
@4.35; hard winter family $6.30@7.40; soft 
wheat family $6.60@7.80; soft wheat first 
clear $4.25@4.35;.pastry flour $5.50@5.65; 
cake flour $6.45@6.85; self-rising 12@13¢ 
sack over plain. ) . 

New Orleans: The demand for flour is 
extremely dull and the volume of sales 
correspondingly low, with flour handlers 
throughout the trade very hesitant to book 
for future delivery. Sales are principally 
for prompt and 30-day deliveries and bak- 
ers. and jobbers are refusing commit- 
ments for 60-day deliveries. Hard win- 
ters are in best demand, although there 
is a widening of price ideas between the 
buyers and the mills. The mills are not 
pressing for business at the present levels. 
Northern springs show a slight improvement 
but continue to be confirmed only for prompt 
and nearby shipment. Midwestern soft flours 
are meeting with a slightly better demand 
while Pacific Coast soft winters are handi- 
capped by transportation costs. Cracker 
and cookie bakers persist in an ultra-con- 
servative trend towards contracting for 
other than immediate needs. Price vari- 
ance on equal grades of the soft flours 
is doing nothin to help this situation. 
Shipping directidns are showing a slight 
falling-off in spite of the fact that most 
of the trade is nearing the end of balances 
on existing contracts made at lower price 
levels. Export business is extremely quiet 
with no sales reported. 

Quotations Feb. 26, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.55@5.65, 
standard $5.40@5.55, first clear $4.65@4.95; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6@6.15. 
standard $5.85@6, first clear $5.40@5.70, 
high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft- wheat short 
patent $5.70@6.20, straight $5:20@5.45, first 
clear $4.65@4.85, high ratio cake $5.95@ 
6.40; Pacific Coast cake $6.70@6.90, pastry 
$5.95@6.15, basis all rail. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market continued du!! 
and competitive, and milling operations 
continued on a very limited basis. Domestic 
business was on a hand-to-mouth basis ani 
the export picture was dull, with no addi- 
tional PMA business in sight. There were 
rumors that some government business for 
last half March would be let, but no one 
could confirm these stories or was placing 
any confidence in their materialization 
Prices were unchanged. Family patent $6.80, 
bluestem $5.98, bakery $6.13, pastry $5.75. 

Portland: Flour buyers came into the mar 
ket late last week, as local wheat prices 
advanced 4¢ bu. Mills were taking care 
of regular customers for a limited amoun 
of their requirements, but didn’t want to 
book too far ahead. The sudden strength 
in wheat found flour buyers left behind 
as wheat markets have shown considerab! 
weakness in this area. Buyers were taking 
on small amounts fearing another break 
and the sharp advance at the closé of th: 
week found them with low inventories. 

No new government flour bookings oc 
curred and mills are rapidly catching up on 
their old ones. Mill operations are fairly 
steady, with just enough day-to-day busines® 
to keep them going about five days a week 

Quotations Feb. 26: high gluten $6.21. 
all Montana $6.04, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.90, bluestem bakers $5.99, cake $8.54, 
pastry $5.84, Whole wheat 100% $5.63, gra 
ham $5.26, cracked wheat $5.26: 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


a 





Toronto-Montreal: Quietness continues to 
pervade the Canadian flour market. Over- 
seas shipments are virtually limited to the 
U.K. market. While domestic consumption 
js not falling off, more mills are com- 
peting for domestic accounts, and, in some 
eases, are selling below cost. Quotations 
Feb. 26: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers 

, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K. government regulation fiour $14.50 
per 280 Ib., for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Buyers of winter wheat flour are cau- 
tious and orders are limited by desire 

reduce inventories. Quotations Feb. 26: 
$9.70@10 bbl., f.o.b. Toronto, secondhand 
es. 
jute winter wheat is available but de- 
mand is Hmited, Quotations Feb. 26: $2.15 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week amounted to just over 
63,000 bbl, all of which went in small 
amounts to various Class 2 countries. There 
was no confirmation of any flour exports to 
the U.K. There is a slight increase in do- 
mestic trade, and mills are operating to 
eapacity. Mills have ample wheat to work 
with, and stocks are moving freely. Quo- 
tations Feb. 26: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.25 cottons, 
second patents. $8.75, second patents to bak- 
ers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Nothing developed during the 
week to bring new hopes to Canadian flour 
exporters operating out of this port. While 
some small-sales. were made to Manila, the 
qu:ntities were not impressive and cable in- 
quiries from other points on the far eastern 
sid» of the Pacific brought no business due 
to .hé continued inability of buyers to se- 


cure the necessary dollar credits. 
In facet, thé only bright note of the week 
was the-report that an American liner had 


been given permission by the Communists 
to discharge at Tientsin -and that it had 
received speedy discharge at Taku Bar, 
which is the lightering point for the North 
China port. The fact that the Reds are 
prepared to do business was of some encour- 
agement, since North China in past years 
was one of Canada’s biggest flour outlets. 

Domestic trade was generally along rou- 
tine lines. Chief buyers continue to be the 
large bread baking concerns, but they are 
not making any large forward commitments. 
Store sales remain slow. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands here are ample for curnent needs, 
although one dealer suffered the loss of 
20,000 sacks in a warehouse fire here dur- 
ing the week. 

Prices are unchanged at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons as of 
Feb. 26: first patents $9.15 with small ‘lots 
at $9.65; bakers patents $8.65. Western cake 
and pastry flour to the trade $9.50@9.95; 
Ontario pastry $13@14. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Feb. 17, 1949, (000’s Omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 21,830 2,402 3,039 4,166 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,605 313 127 
Churchill. ...... 100 as ws 
Int., public and 

semi-publie ele- 

VQCOTE 2.0 s ees 186 47 1,212 

, Pri 25,722 2,402 3,398 5,504 

Year ago ..... 20,258 1,136 10,124 13,415 

Receipts during week ending Feb. 17: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,765 86 348 467 
Pacific seaboard. 1,302 v 59 31 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

7 ee 5 27 

Totals ........ 4,072 86 434 498 


Shipments during. week ending Feb. 17: 
ee Arthur— 





Se RNs bays > 1,061 16 518 266 
Milled or 

Processed ... 3 26 49 

Pacific seaboard— 
oa 1,824 ap we 
SY Pree 13 77 3 
Other terminals* 17 ¥ - 3 6 
,. ey rire 2,917 16 624 323 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 17, 1949: 
Ft wm.- Pt. Ar..102,530 11,086 37,381 32,249 


Pacific seaboard. 25, 9 +2345. 265 
Churehill ....... A Ct 
Other terminals* 461 2 422 1,920 


Total shipments for i crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 17, 1949 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 87, 358 9,483 38,303 32,425 


Pacific seaboard. 23,815 1,654 260 
Churchill ....-.. 5,314 i 1 
Other terminals* 393 4 465 1, 072 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending Feb. 19, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
* -Receipts—. —Ship ta— - 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis Yr i.~ 13,560 12,780 
Kansas City .. 3,390 2,820 7,770 8,130 
Milwaukee .... 60 30 ~~ 4,240 4,140 
Week ending Feb. 26: F 
Minneapolis ..; TY +++ 135980 is 
Kansas City .. 2,070 2,820 5,550 7,140 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
REPORTS HIGHER NET 


Profit in 1948 Set at $6,923,284, Com- 
pared with $6,147,211 a Year 
Previous 


NEW YORK — Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has reported a net profit of $6,- 
923,284 for 1948, after taxes and all 
charges, according to the company’s 
recent annual report. The profit is 
equal to $6.78 a share and compares 
with $6,147,211, or $6.02 a share, 
earned in 1947. Gross sales in 1948 
increased to $109,122,550 from $100,- 
157,790 in 1947. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. S. SCHONBERG TO SPEAK 
TO CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 


CHICAGO—James S. Schonberg of 
the Uhlmann Grain Co. will be guest 
speaker at the March 4 dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, according to an 
announcement by George A. Shields, 
president. 

Mr. Schonberg is floor manager 
and statistician of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., and instructor of the Marketing 
Institute of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.46 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.46, 
as compared with 21.97 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of light weight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 26.82, as compared 
with 30.20 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS PAYS $1 


Quaker Oats Co. has declared a 
dividend of $1 on the common stock 
of the company, payable April 9 to 

















stockholders of record March 11. The 


company paid $1.25 last Jan. 10 and 
$1.75 on Oct. 9, 1948, making a to- 
tal of $4 thus far in the fiscal year 
which ends June 30. In the preceding 
fiscal year the company paid 75¢ Oct. 
10, 1947; $1.50 on Jan. 10, 1948; 75¢ 
on April 10 and a year-end of $1.50 
on July 10, a total of $4.50. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 





prices at Kansas City for Feb. 19 and 26: 
BRAN— Feb. 19 Feb. 26 
February ..... $42.00@ 42.26 $....@ is 
March ........ «++-@*42.00 44.95@ 45.00 
[77 aaa ae 41.00 43.75@ 44.00 
ME Sseticvece «++ +@*38.00 39.25@ 39.75 
Mesh eadedes -@*34.50 36.50@ 36.75 
PSS 34. .00@ 34.50 35.50@ 36.50 
August ....... -@ 35.00@ 36.00 

SHORTS— 
February ..... wer LF SS eas See 
MAPOE ce ccvass - @*47.50 -»@*48.25 
Perr ee 47. 00@ 47.50 - @*49.00 
BO cc wesp vbece 46.50@ 47.00 48.25@ 48.75 
eee ae 44.00@ 45.00 44.00@ 46.00 
SU di veubont 42.00@ 44.00 42.00@ 44.00 
Ampust 6 ccies +eee@ «1.4. 41.00@ 43.50 
Sales (tons) 960 1,440 

*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

5 12 19 26 
Four milis .. 30,468 32,521 27,100 *26,968 
*Three mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Feb. 19, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis. 124 192 138 54 1,203 4,440 

Duluth ..... 10 18 a -» 2,323: 787 
Week ending Feb. 26: 

Minneapolis... 112 ag Oe sss. BSMB.- 2; 

Duluth ..... s 40 9 69 2,321 794 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt Ey a5 


Chicago 

CD roa. vie hehe ee ek eke $...@7.15 
wpe top. patemt 2... 6.080. 05. 5. 656 6.00 
Spring high gluten ............. -@. 
EE Ec S'os ve abd bo WSS e ceo ee i ae 
Spring standard ...............6. 5. 60@5.90 
Se ee, OME. sie ck siednoeis 5.00@5.50 
Hard winter family ............. A, res 
Hard winter short .............. 5.45@5.70 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.40@5.55 
Hard winter first clear .......... - @4.50 
Soft winter family ............- we 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.10@6.70 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.25@6.45 
Soft winter straight ............ ee 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.30@5.75 
BVO. BOR, WRU «26 cs ca tciecccecs 4.10@ 4.30 
pe eS ere era eer 3.10@ 3.80 
Durum, Orem., - BOI 66. os vcr ccc 5.60@5.80 

New York 
ee ee ee rier are $...@7.45 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.25@6.50 
CE ET, 05 0.616 2% vie'e es 0.0imb 4,6 0% re. 
Spring standard ..........+.5+:- 6.00 @6.30 
Spring first clear .......0...0800, 5.50@5.75 
Hard winter family’...........:. .. mee 
Hard winter short .....cseeeces 6.00@6.10 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.80@6.00 
Hard winter first clear ......... pete Gee 
Soft winter family ...........+.++. ro fer 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.50@5.95 
Soft winter standard ............ 65.0 wee 
Soft winter first clear ..........- veo @ bee 
Rye flour, white ........sse-e0-. 4.45@4.75 
Rye flour, dark .......sseeeeeees ops bss 
Durum, gran., bulk .....-eeeeeee 6.07 @6.22 

Seattle Los Angeles 

Family patent ...... $...@6.80 $...@... 
Bluestem 6... cccccece ---@5.98 0 oes 
Bakery grades ...... @6.13 os ee 
PESOS cbctcccicerece @5.75 S ere 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. ¢Second 


oro on 
+ Span: 
- omac- 


nanasassacansaccont 


Phi 
$6.90 
6.40 
6.20 
6.10 
5.85 
5.85 
5.75 


oe 
* Waa. ow 
sooa-s 


. Toe 
‘_asm 


PP oon & & ee 
Names ee ees 
Ono. ts te te ee 


“tg 

@7.10 
@6.50 
@6.30 
@6.20 
@5.95 
+ 
@5.95 
@5.85 


-@... 


re. are 
5.25@5.45 


ooe@... 
4.60@4.70 
-@... 


at 


Spring top patentf.. 
Spring second aon ig 
Spring first clear] 
Spring exports§ 


Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...-@... §$...@ ... $7.36@7.45 
roi oer --@... 6.25@6.30 
ee -»-@5.75 vik nae 
ovo @ «es --@5.65 5.95@6.00 
7, ee --@5.45 5.50@5.55 
6.15 @6.75 «+» @6.85 2 Sern 
5.35 @5.45 -- @5.55 vite ieee 
5.30@5.40 --@5.45 5.95@6.00 
3.45 @3.55 ---@4.65 5.65@5.70 
+-@. ---@6.15 SS Ae 
6.70 @6.85 --@... 6.70@5.76 
5.25@5.45 -».@5.25 6.55@5.60 
ro ee --@4.50 4.70@4.75 
cpr @4.60 4.95@5.05 
~ Eee @3.75 mie bath 
Oras @6.00 -@5.84 
Boston Pittsburgh ‘Atlanta 
$...@ - $6.83@6.94 $...@. 
6.30@6.50 6.23@6.40 6.65 @8. 15 
6.10@6.25 6.03@6.40 6.25@6.35 
6.00@6.15 5.93@6.30 6.15@6.25 
5.55@5.70 5.53@5.70 5.50@5.60 
; -++@... 6.30@7.40 
6.05 @6.25 5.77@5.80 6.85@5.95 
5.85@6.05 5.67@65.70 6.75@5.85 
ao we -+-@... 4.25@4.35 
7.47@7.50 --@... 6.60@7.80 
5.50@5.90 ee ea oe 
ve es . aor s 
-@. +++@... 4.26@4.356 
@ 4.50@4.55 4.75@4.95 
e@ wr wae > 2.75@2.95 
-@ -@5.99 -@. 
, Toronto “ewinnipeg 
-@8.60 $...@9.26 
", .@8.10 .. @8.75 
--@7.00 ...@... 
weed > ceo Gee 005 oss 
Ontario soft winterst 9.70@10.00 ...@... 


hand jutes. 98-lb. cottons. 


§$280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


. as compiled by the segretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 19, and. corresponding date of a year ago: 





---Wheat—, -———Corn—— -—Oats——. o—Rye— -~Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Waitimiare § ..ccessces- 1,469 1,748 5,706 482 387 7 338 38 163 4 
Sein: ioe 129 573 563 ee ee es oe 26 a oe 
eee ee 1,813 4,995 4,262 524 2,972 421 137 72 288 612 
BORE wscceccvads 220 2 a ve ee es ee oe as we 
a eee 1,799 2,923 9,005 5,445 356 873 978 91 634 382 
DEER. Wehbe ced hasect« 11,720 8,694 9,422 256 906 471 143 35 767 1,830 
Pt, Worth ....-:.-+.. 5,908 6,494 84 120 169 233 10 aT 23 10 
Galveston .......+.-- 2,452 2,035 603 ‘s 119 as 71 P ae 
Hutchinson .........- 10,568 11,520 es ws °* ee 22 7 2 3 
Indianapolis ......... 945 1,241 1,593 2,013 77 96 69 s i os 
Kansas City ........- 27,020 20,676 1,190 1,664 79 57 292 716 96 142 
Milwaukee .........-. 210 2 460 14 61 55 es -. 2,868 5,403 
Minneapolis .......... 4,372 2,718 4,416 1,366 1,062 2,233 1,203 1,853 5,029 9,824 
New Orleans .......- 663 899 1,086 33 10 8 ee 147 se oe 
New. York .......... 1,298 463 287 11 oe 2 2 1 ee ae 
RS rea 13,896 3,339 1,608 2,695 109 694 51 124 109 320 
. .. ETE ee 299 o< 356 609 $% a. - oe oa 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,749 1,164 890 67 91 111 39 6 133 398 
Geax. Cy = picaw>--.. 1,052 27 316 542 106 101 10 2 17 4 
Bt. FJOSOMR . ..cseece cee 4,910 3,425 756 791 182 432 3 9 34 
ee Serer eres 2,876 2,636 2,188 2,064 284 329 16 31 9 
, | err 6,452 5,658 oe : 37 és . 6 
BORO c.0 crc aevece 101,829 81,250 44,791 18,696 6.851 6,279 3,311 2,557 10,229 19,021 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ...... $....@51.00 $....@49.00 $. 
Hard winter bran oro eves eh ens 45. 00@ 45. 50 
Soft winter bran bead Miwees so @ wees 
Standard midds.* 51.59@52.00 - @50.00 ‘@ 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 50.00@51.00 -@51.00 48. 00@ 48. 50 
Been « GOS i eiccsisc se . @51.50 +++ @61.50 ..a 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ...... $51.50@52.00 $56.00@57.00 $....@57.50 
Soft winter bran Tri. Bare Tn Rae Rie 
Standard midds.* 52.60 @ 53.00 55.00 @56.00 @57.50 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 53.00@ 54.00 cece ose- oo @ cene 
MOG GOB vcs ncisese 53.00@54.00 58.00@59.00 - @63.00 
Spréng bran Shorts 
Toronto ........ $....@58.00 § ....@60.00 
qWinnipeg ....... -@49.25 - @52.25 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Bt. Loute , 
$ 


46.75 @47.26 


51.25@51.75 
a 


Pittsburgh 
$55.00 @55.80 
ae Or 
54.50@57.80 
56.00 @ 58.30 
58.00 @59.30 


$....@64.00 


Ft. Worth 
$....@.... 


oldie gO lev es 
51.50@52.50 


56.00 @57.00 


Atlanta 


54.80@ 56.80 


58.00 @ 61.80 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
-~Minneapolis — Chicag . 7——Kansas City — 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
February 21 ........+..- 208% 193% 214% 191% 191% 193 202% 183% 183% 
og a eer HOLIDAY 

Pemreary 33 .. 6 eee eece 208% 194 215% 192% 192% 193% 203% 183% 183% 
February 24 ........... 209% 194% 215% 191% 191% 193% 204 183% 183% 
February 26 .......+...- 212% 196 220 193% 192% 194% 207% 183% 184% 
February 26 ......5.++- 210% 194% 218% 193 192% 194% 206% 184% 184% 
7-CORN-— r KY i \ OATS . 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 21 126% 126% 127% 125% 4114 112% 122% 121% 66% 69% 60% 63% 

Feb. 22 . HOLIDAY———_ 114 112% -— HOLIDAY 
Feb. 23 . 128% 128% 128% 126% 114% 113% 124% 123 67% 59% 61% 54% 
Feb. 24 . 130% 129% 129 126% 116 115 125% 123% 67% 59% 61% 64% 
Feb. 25 . 130 127% 126% 125% 116% 116% 126% 125% 68% 59 62% 65% 
Feb. 26 132% 131 129% 126% 115% 115% 125% 124% 68% 58% 62 55% 




















WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will. be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


——(FFICE MANAGER—ACCOUNTANT— 
with many years’ specialization in bak- 
ery accounting, seeks executive posi- 
tion. Has well developed, cost con- 
sciousness and familiarity with com- 
plete operations of large and medium- 
sized bakeries, owning numerous sales 
outlets (wholesale and retail). Address 
10135, The Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


University’s Milling Survey Course 
Draws Enrollment of More Than 100 


MINNEAPOLIS —The survey 
course in flour milling, designed for 
nonoperating personnel in the mill- 
ing industry, had an attendance of 
more than 100 persons at the first ses- 
sion held March 1. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, managing editor, The North- 
western Miller, was the principal 
speaker at the session. His topic was 





PRUNE BUTTER 


Top Quality — povidla style. High solids 
content. Ideal for filling, topping, etc. 
16%¢ per pound while supply lasts. 


Associated Activities 


60 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














HELP WANTED 
v ee 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT — CAPA- 


ble of taking charge of soft wheat flour 
milling operations our Toledo plant— 
18,000 cwt. daily. We desire man 35 to 40 
years of age with working knowledge 
engineering and flow. State age, experi- 
ence, education, salary expected first let- 
ter. National Biscuit Co., Toledo Mill, 


2221 Front 8t., Toledo, Ohio. 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











“Recent History and Economic Trends 
in Flour Milling.” 

The complete course, sponsored by 
the general extension division of the 
University of Minnesota, in coopera- 
tion with the milling engineering divi- 
sion of the Institute of Technology, 
will consist of 14 weekly meetings of 
two hours each, from 6:30 until 8:30 
p.m. each Tuesday. The last session 
will be held May 31. The classes are 
being held in Suite 250, McKnight 
Bldg. 

Mr. Michener traced the rise and 
decline of the several milling capitals 
in the U.S. and offered economic ex- 
planations for the shifting of the 
title from one city to another. The 
period of large-scale mill consolida- 
tion and expansion, he said, acceler- 
ated the contraction of milling ca- 
pacity in this country which appears 
to have reached a stabilization point. 

Consolidations since the 1920's, he 
pointed out, have “greatly expanded 
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BAKERIES FOR SALE 


























v 

BAKERIES FOR SALE — EUROPEAN 
breads, wholesale and retail business, 
Pennsylvania city. Yearly business $60,000. 
Real estate with living quarters com- 
plete Equipment and trucks, $23,000. 
Davis & Son, Realtors, Reading, Pa. 

ee v 7 


READ ROLL MASTER VACUUM MA- 
chine—Two years old—like new, available 
now at Emrich Baking Co., 2603 Bloom- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS AL- 
lis roller mills, collar oiling, shell bearing, 
roll feed, A drive. Also 3 double stands of 
9x24 Great Western, same specifications 
as the Allis rolls J. E. Hagan Mill 
Machinery Co., Box 574, Jefferson City, 

oO. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
¥ 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 


more Cents. 
1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 

ion contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th 8t., 2, Minn. 














In a bakery, asin a laboratory itt. 3 


absolute control over all raw 
materials is essential. 


Canny bakers subscribing to 


The W. E. Long Co. Products 
Control Service achieve this 
control by relying on Long Co. 
scientists. 


A post card will bring you 


full information about this 
service, without obligation. 


155 NORTH CLARK 


. The W. E. Long C. Oe CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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i aateeaeneemetaeieeneeenetereemmnatenaaniaenaaan 
AGENE USE TO BE BANNED 
IN CANADA 


TORONTO—The use -of the nitro- 
gen trichloride (Agene) treatment of 
flour would be prohibited in Canada 
after April 4 under an order which is 
now in the process of being issued. 
This has been reported in Parliament 
by Paul Martin, Minister of Health. 
He pointed out that “there is no evi- 
dence that the Agene treatment is 
harmful to humans in the amount 
used in flour, but that action is be- 
ing taken on account of the results 
of animal experiments.” 





the capacities and operating arenas 
of the larger companies” in the U.S. 

The effect of technological improve- 
ments in the flour milling process up- 
on the economics of the flour milling 
industry was discussed. Mr. Michener 
said that the introduction of the mid- 
dlings purifier in the U.S. in 1870 
“was soon destined to revolutionize 
the milling development” of the 
country. Other developments dis- 
cussed by the speaker included sub- 
stitution of roller mills for mill- 
stones, bleaching, etc. 

Other topics discussed by Mr. Mich- 
ener included flour export markets, 
flour enrichment, marketing, flour 
consumption, and flour distribution. 

The schedule for the remainder of 
the meetings during March is as fol- 
lows: 

March 8—‘“Wheat and Its Environ- 
ment,” Dr. E. R. Ausemus, division 
of agronomy, University of Minnesota, 
and “The Wheat Crop Survey,” Rob- 
ert N. McCaull, grain research sec- 
tion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

March 15—Motion picture film, 
“Pillars of Plenty,” by courtesy of 
Cargill, Inc., and “Wheat Market- 
ing,” Don E. Rogers, market editor, 
The Northwestern Miller. 

March 22—‘Selection of the Mill 
Mix,” Frederick D. Schmalz, chief 
chemist, King Midas Flour Mills, and 
“Wheat Conditioning and Cleaning,” 
Prof. John M. MacKenzie, University 
of Minnesota. 

March 29—Conducted tour of a 
flour mill. 


“THE STORY OF BREAD” 
TELEVISED IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK — “The Story of 
Bread,” a televised presentation of 
how the “staff of life” is: miade and 
distributed, was presented over sta- 
tion WPIX Feb. 26 as part of the 
“Your New York” program, This 
telecast showed the operations of 
the plant of Arnold Bakers, Inc., in 
Port Chester, N.Y., starting with the 
raw materials and proceeding to the 
consumption of the product, using 
news reel technique in telling the 
story. Paul Dean Arnold, president 
of the firm, was featured in the tele- 
cast as narrator. 


PHONE GRAND 1554 
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your doorway 








OUR COMPLET E FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 


& SONS ane 


° MWMUCHIGANW 
































“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ Established in 1912 
RYE BROKERS 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

gene Syn FLOUR AND FEED 
-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin © 
Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 


MILLERS OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ee F Cable Address: Jewellco 


© WHEAT and RYE “ 


FAMILY FLOUR GAKRERY FLOOR CRASHES FLOUR References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


'Cfor Almost 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD «x WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
iA These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
xk k * 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE ‘Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” “monn ners 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 



































SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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The ree of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 





LLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 

















IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 




















4—Appearance 
Inspected — Protected — Tested 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
5—Color 
6—Better 
DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
38—Texture 
Keeping 
Qualities 
Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


whee dei df neat eee oe 
pp ts gn Fon: of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
Gndly teen presen. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Brochure on Cellophane 


To help customers of the Sylvania 
division, American Viscose Corp., bet- 
ter to understand the various types 
of cellophane manufactured by Syl- 
vania, the division has distributed to 
its customers a “Characteristics and 
Uses” brochure, together with a leaf- 
let which compares type designations 
formerly used to identify certain 
classes of Sylvania cellophane with 
their present designations. 

Prepared jointly by Sylvania’s sales 
and production departments, the 
pamphlet is the first to have been is- 
sued by the division. In addition to 
listing the types of cellophane manu- 
factured, the leaflet describes each 
type and gives a brief statement of 
‘general uses.” A new price list also 
has been reprinted. Copies of the 
brochure may be obtained by writing 
‘o the Sylvania Division, American 
Yiscose Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N.Y. 


Humidity Control 


A new 12-page bulletin describing 
\rmstrong steam humidifiers for 
iutomatically controlling relative hu- 
nidity for prevention of dry air dam- 
.ge to hygroscopic materials such as 
paper, foodstuffs, textiles and other 
materials in storage or in process has 
been issued by the Armstrong Ma- 
chine Works, Three Rivers, Mich. The 
bulletin describes the effect of rela- 
tive humidity on human comfort and 
health and explains how maintenance 
of proper humidity will eliminate the 
fire and explosion hazards of static 
electricity where inflammable dust, 
vapors or liquids are present. Tables 
and charts are included on desirable 
relative humidity in various indus- 
tries, regain of hygroscopic materials, 
water content of saturated air at va- 
rious given temperatures, installation, 
operation, selection and prices on 
eight models of Armstrong steam hu- 
midifiers. Described as Humidifier 
Bulletin No. 1771, it is available upon 
request to the manufacturer. 








Store Modernization 


A new book titled “1948 Store Mod- 
ernization Clinics,” a compilation of 
addresses given at the second annual 
Store Modernization Show held in 
New York City last year, has been 
published. The addresses and discus- 
sions explore five aspects of the re- 
tailer’s modernization problem: 
“Store Layout and Traffic,’ “Store 
Lighting and Color,” “Displays and 
Fixturing,” “Store Fronts” and 
“Planning and Budgeting.” The book 
includes diagrams, photographs, blue- 
prints selected to point up the “be- 
fores” and “afters,” the “rights” and 
“wrongs.” The publication may be 
ordered from the Store Modernization 
Show, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. The price is $5. 


Pneumatic Flour Handling 


One of the topics discussed at the 
24th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in 1948 
was the pneumatic handling of flour. 
This subject was discussed by Ed- 
ward Otocka, National Biscuit Co., 
New York. 

The paper which Mr. Otocka pre- 
sented has been released in the form 
of a seven-page bulletin. It covers 
Some general history of the back- 
ground in connection with transport- 
ing materials by means of air, de- 
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scribing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such operation, and tells 
the details of the installation of a 
system of such type. There are also 
some figures with reference to cost 
of handling and a general discussion 
of the entire subject. 

A copy of this bulletin will be sent 
on request to the secretary, Victor 
E. Marx, 1354 La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl., 
if a 6¢ stamped-addressed envelope of 
the long type is enclosed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRANCH OFFICE OPENED 


CINCINNATI — Dodge & Olcott, 
Ine., New York City, manufacturers 








and distributors of vanilla and other 
flavor bases and essential oils, has 
opened a branch office here. Thomas 
F. Callahan, associated with the com- 
pany since 1934, is manager of the 
branch, which will cover Ohio and 
neighboring states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOKES & SMITH MAKES 
CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


PHILADELPHIA—Carl E. Schaef- 
fer has been appointed general sales 
manager of Stokes & Smith Co. in 
charge of both paper box and pack- 
aging machinery, according to per- 








87 


sonnel changes recently announced 
by the company. G. F. Twist, former- 
ly manager of the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. plant at New Haven, 
Ind., has been appointed division man- 
ager at Philadelphia. 

Stokes & Smith is now a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. 

A change in representatives for the 
Pacific Coast and the mountain states 
has also been made. Formerly han- 
dled by Mailler Searles, Inc., sales 
and service for Stokes & Smith lines 
has been taken over by the Anderson- 
Barngrover division, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp., San Jose 5, Cal. 





There are many reasons why 
bakers throughout the world have 
found the. American “Ideal” to be 

an important factor in lowering pro- 


duction costs. 


Its design assures smoother opera- 
tion, less wear. The bowl, spinning 
on its own circumference on roller 
bearings requires almost no power 
load. There's no vibration and no 
center spindle to wear out of line — 
maintenance expense is materially 


reduced. 


The American “Ideal” gives perfect 











The American tdeal Rounder 


rounding to any doughs — regard- 

less of bread variety or production 
demands. Pores in dough pieces are 
gently, yet firmly sealed. Waste is 


avoided because if cannot “pill” or 


highest quality. 


“scuff’, and doughs reach your 
proofer in the correct condition to 
make finer, even-textured loaves of 


Here is the machine that provides 
the finest most economical perform- 
ance and exceptionally long machine 


life. Write for information, sending 


your own requirements, today. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD . ST. LOUIS 10, MO 




















































































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Our production and laboratory 
























departments are a lot tougher to 


please than any baker customer. 


And every lot of SUNNY 
KANSAS must satisfy us. That's 
why you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS baking superbly all 


the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA . ” KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 
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THE BEARDSTOWN Mili 


. 





We offer you a complete range of 
flours—this simplifies your buy- 
ing problems. Due to our central 
location, we select the best wheats 
from all major wheat-growing 
areas—results in uniform higher 
quality. 

Prompt, friendly service—you deal 
direct with top management. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS e BREAD FLOURS e FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
One Million Bu. Storage - 300 Tons Commercial Feed - 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


7% 


ILLINOIS 


bay / 


BEARDSTOWN 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








Delivery Unit 


The Vanette firm has announced 
two new delivery units—the “Vanette 
Senior” and the “Vanette Close- 
Coupled.” The other appearance of 
the close-coupled model is identical 
to the Senior with the exception of 
the shorter over-all length. On Ford 
parcel delivery cowl chassis, the Van- 
ette Senior has a load length of 10 
ft. 8 in. on 122 in. wheelbase, and the 
Vanette Close-Coupled has a load 
length of 8 ft. 2 in. on 104 in. wheel- 
base. The Vanette Senior has a load 
volume of 390 cubic feet compared 
with 290 for the Vanette Close- 
Coupled. 

Further information is available at 
Ford dealers or from Vanette divi- 
sion, Brooks & Perkins, 2457 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


Roller Conveyors 


A “Rapid-Roller” gravity conveyor 
catalog published by the Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc., material handling 
equipment manufacturing firm of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is now available 
in two-color, eight-page form. Com- 
plete specifications of the types of 
“Rapid-Roller’” conveyors are listed 
for straight sections and curves. Con- 
struction features are pictured in a 
cutaway photograph. The new cata- 
log incorporates the latest accessories 
to the Rapid-Roller line. A copy of 
the new catalog, RRC-48, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co., Inc., Dept. RC-23, 342 Rapis- 
tan Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bakery Container 


The Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has released for general 
distribution an all-aluminum contain- 
er in which products may be baked, 
frozen and reheated. Trade name of 
the container is “Traypak.” 

The company reports that in tests 
in the bakery field, the container 
without cover has been found to be 
an economical container in which to 
bake and sell such items as fruit 
cakes, open pies, cakes and to steam 
plum puddings. It eliminates the op- 
eration of removing the baked prod- 
uct from the pan and thereafter pack- 
aging for resale. Bakers have report- 
ed that the “Traypak” cools imme- 
diately on removal from the oven 
and does not continue to cook the 
product. 


Chicken Plate 


A mold that will give chicken pie 
the appearance of real baked chicken 
has been developed by Chicken Pie, 
3135 Meramec, St. Louis. The mold 
is lined with dough which fills out- 
lines and grooves and when removed 
leaves the appearance of a browned 
cooked chicken. Further information 
may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVIS & CO. ADDS TWO 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


CLEVELAND; OHIO—M. E. Mott, 
formerly the owner of the Quality 
Home Bakery, Tipton, Ind., has joined 
the sales force of Davis & Co. His 
territory will include Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia and northern Ken- 
tucky. 

Larry A. Cross, Chicago, also joined 
Davis effective Feb. 1. He will con- 
tact the trade in Chicago, Wisconsin, 
eastern Iowa and part of Illinois. 











HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ... a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Wo 


Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


if = have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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--e we meet them 
with a laboratory 
controlled product 


{— Pats Ca VANE 


We are tully equipped to produce flour to any set of standards, 
because in our modern mills we use every facility for the 
technical control of flour throughout its entire milling process. 

















Our fully modern testing laboratories operate constantly in 
analyzing and blending the fine Northwest hard wheats to 
which we have access; and our test bakery checks actual results 
with each individual flour we create. 

Information about the technical help we can give you is avail- 
able through our representatives or by contacting us. 







TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, Ss. D. 
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SHERIDAN, WYOMING COMPANY 





: 3 Eastern Office: 
gee 1635 Merwin St., 
©. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA 






























was told Peter was coming for a visit 
and he registered great excitement. 
That’s why nobody could understand 
it when he took one look at his little 
cousin and burst into tears of disap- 
pointment. “I thought,” he sobbed, 
“that Peter was a rabbit.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
He: Please! 
She: No! 
‘He: Just this once! 
She: No, I said. 
He: Aw, Ma, all the rest of the 
kids are going barefooted. 


The youngster had heard much ¢?¢ 
about his little cousin Peter, although A midwestern university held en- 
he had never seen him. At long last he trance exams. One of the questions 






























Announcing 





FORMULA 

































By 
A. J. VANDER VOORT 


Technical Editor of 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


@ Formulas for a large variety and high qual- 
ity of cakes and pastries. 


@ Serves as a valuable tool with which bakers 
.can increase sales. . 


@ A handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas. 


@ Compiled by A. J. Vander Voort, technical 
editor of The American Baker and head 
of Dunwoody Baking School. 


@ Single copy price of THE BAKESHOP 
FORMULA BOOK is $1. 





The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, another 
service publication of The American Baker, 
lists causes and remedies for problems that 
arise in bakeshop production. 














THE AMERI 
























118 South Sixth St. 
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was “name two ancient sports.” 
One man racked his brain and 
finally came up with an answer that 
passed him. He wrote, “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” 
¢ ¢ 


Diner: This soup is terrible! Send 
the manager here right away! 
Waiter: It’s no use, sir. He won't 
eat it, either. 
¢ ¢ 


Girl: Who said you could kiss me? 
Boy: Everybody! 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Mrs. A.: So you're living in a hotel 
now? 
Mrs: B.: Yes, the cook got so 





The Bakeshop 


BOOK 


Cakes and Pastries 


CAN BAKER 


, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER CO Please bill me I 
118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET Cees te cettedia 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. i 
Gentlemeti: Please send |:..... copies of t 
COUPON The Bakeshop Formula Book, at $1.00 each. I 
I 
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‘haughty and domineering that we de. 
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cided -to walk out of the house tj 
show her that we can be just as jp. 
dependent as she is. 


¢¢¢ 

Sunbathing at the beach, my frieng 
and I saw an elderly man approach 
the water and start to wade in. We 
noticed he was wearing an expensive 
wrist watch and my friend called oy 
to him. The man thanked him fo 
the warning, took off his watch, put 
it in a small pocket in his trunks ang 
waded into the surf. 


o¢@¢ 

A male nurse in a mental hospital 
spotted a patient with his ear pressej 
to the wall listening intently. The pa. 
tient held up a warning finger, then 
beckoned the nurse to come over 
quietly. “You listen here,” he whis. 
pered. 

The nurse put his ear to th> wall 
and listened a few minutes. T!:en he 
turned to the patient and sad, “J 
can’t hear anything.” 

“No,” said the patient knov ingly, 
“and it’s been like that all day 


e¢¢? 

Mary had been giving her kitty 
a bath. She came downstairs h )lding 
her wet playmate, and announc. d she 
had been giving him a good bah. 

Mother: What towel did you ise to 
dry that kitten? 

Mary: I didn’t use any tovvel. | 
just wrung him. 


eo @ 


“On the day on which my wedding 
occurred—”’ 

“You'll pardon’ the correctio:, but 
affairs such as marriages, rece; tions, 
dinners and things of that sort ‘take 
place.’ Only calamities ‘occur.’ You 
see the distinction?” 

“Yes. As I was saying on the day 
on which my wedding occurred—.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Friend: I saw a young man trying 
to kiss your daughter. 
Modern Mother: Did he succeed? 
Friend: No. 
M.M.: Then it wasn’t my daughter. 


¢?¢¢ 

A man rushed into a drugstore and 
asked the pharmacist what to do to 
stop hiccups. His answer was a slap 
in the face. 

Shocked and angry, the man de- 
manded an explanaticn for sucli ac- 
tion. 

“Well,” replied the druggist, zrin- 
ning, “you haven’t any hiccups now, 
have you?” 

“No, but my wife, out in the car, 
still has them.” 


$72? 


The elderly gentleman was walk- 
ing past a chemist’s shop when, with- 
out warning, a young man dashec out 
of the shop, took a flying leap into 
the air with his legs astride, anc fell 
in a heap in the gutter. 

The older man hurried over to im. 

“Dear, dear!” he said sympa ihet- 
ically. “Are you hurt?” “No,” was 
the sharp reply. “But I’d like to 1 .1¢t 
the so-and-so who took my _ dike 
away.” 


ee ¢ 


“So you're 100 years old? How /iave 
you managed to live so long?’’ the 
young reporter asked the centena: ian. 

“Well, son, F got married when! 
was 21, and the first thing the missus 
and I did was to have a long talk. We 
decided that if we had an argument 
the loser would take a long walk, 30 
we wouldn’t stay mad. I guess, som, 
that the 79 years of fresh air has 
os me more good than anything 
else.” 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 






















’ 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
E> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


7” GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
i> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
' — CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Domestic and Export Millers 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











.? DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


& BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasterRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


91 








ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





CROWN 


MILLS For Over Fifty Years... 
PORTLAND, OREGON KING’S GOLD 








KING’S BEST 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, GOLD MINE 
Family and Ex- 
pion Peng EXCELSIOR 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 


4 ...» Made in Minnesota 
WESTERN MILLING Co. H. H. King Flour Mills Company 





FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE ; DIXIE-PORTLAND 
* MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL ' FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 




















SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee - 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS ¢ CRACKERS * CAKE 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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ENGINEERS, 
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Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industri: s 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Hour Processing Troubles 


melt away 






when you turn the problem over 





to VA's Hour Service Division 
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- Why not call on their more than 25 years’ i 
— experience today? You'll find them a welcome 
4 addition to your own staff and consultants on 


all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. © 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FO : @ * 


, FZ oe : a 
NEVILLE 9, Tai , 




















|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


Some people will never 
need the Red Cross 


There are people whose town will never be blown down by a 
hurricane, or washed away by a flood. There are parents 
whose youngsters will never swim out so far they’ll need a 
life-saver. There are drivers who will never be in an acci- 
dent so serious they might need several pints of blood to live. 
But most of us do need help sometimes to beat back disaster. 
And so we have the American Red Cross. 


It’s an organization that can’t relax. At all times, in all 
places, it must be ready — with penicillin and clothing, with 
milk and money, with a skilled hand and a warm heart. For 
its job is huge and never-ending. Last year, the Red Cross 
helped 300,000 persons in 303 disasters . . . distributed $17,000,- 
000 in blood products ... helped 1,700,000 veterans and their 
families ... served 700,000 men in uniform. 


And now the Red Cross turns to you for the financial help it 
has to have to carry on its countless “missions of mercy.” Give 
as generously as you can. Even if you never need Red Cross 
help, thousands of other good American people will. 





